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The third edition of Mr. Beecher’s recent 
sermon, “The Background of Mystery,” will 
be issued in pamphlet form, this week. It 
will be included in the series of Christian 
Union Extras, No, 6, price 10 cents per copy. 





That the storm of Thursday was of almost un- 
precedented severity along the Atlantic seaboard 
is abundantly proven by the changes which it 
wrought in well-known landmarks on the Long 
Island and New Jersey shores. Sand dunes which 
outlast the memory of man were*leveled. Islands 
which have stood practically unchanged on the 
charts for years were cut in two, and groups of 
sturdy cedars, apparently a century or more old, 
were swept away. Human handiwork stands but 
a poor chance against violence which throws down 
natural bulwarks, and consequently there was de- 
plorable loss of life and property at the low-lying 
watering-places and at sea. The greatest disas- 
ter thus far known is the loss of the ‘‘ Metropolis” 
within a few miles of the lately-wrecked ‘+ Hu- 
ron.” This vessel sailed from Philadelphia on the 
29th ultimo, with 260 passengers, mostly mechan- 
ics engaged to work on the new South American 
railroads. On encountering the gale she sprung 
a leak, and it soon became evident tbat she must 
be run ashore in order to avoid foundering in 
deep water. Had she been far at sea, probably 
not a soul would have survived to tell the tale. 
As it is, about one hundred and fifty were saved. 
There seems to be no doubt but that the offi- 
cers and crew did all that could be expected of 
good seamen except refusing to ship in an un- 
seaworthy craft. There is too much reason to sus- 
pect that the *‘ Metropolis” had a bad reputation, 
and it is even hinted that she was overhauled, 
lengthened and her name changed without proper 
legal authority. As if this were not enough, the 
life-saving station, three miles from the wreck, 
failed to render effectual aid, although it was sev- 
eral hours before the wreck went to pieces. Evi- 
dently we need some one to do for our merchant 


. 





marine what Mr. Plimsoll has done for that of 


England. 


Congress has voted that it will not reduce the 
tax on whisky and put it back on tea and coffee, 
an act of self-denial on the part of the House of 
Representatives for which the country should be 
profoundly grateful. The papers publish the 
draft of the proposed new tariff as submitted by 
the sub-committee to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. What it will be when it has gotten 
through both the committee and the House cannot 
of course be guessed at this writing. The bill 
occupies in fine type nearly a page of the **‘ New 
York Tribune,” and its merits could only be 
measured by a jury of specialists. It appears, 
however, to be a somewhat hastily compiled med- 
ley of good and bad principles, and is therefore 
an improvement on the old tariff, which was 
pretty consistently bad throughout. As one im- 
provement, and a very decided one, we note the 
reduction of dutiable articles from over two thou- 
sand to five hundred; as another a tendency to 
substitute specific for ad valorem duties, a change 
which every honest importer will welcome and 
every dishonest importer will condemn. But it is 
not true, as asserted by the eulogists of this bill, 
that this change has been made whenever it was 
practicable. On the contrary, woolens are sub- 
jected to an ad valorem duty, and specific duties 
are not only perfectly practicable but in every 
way preferable. The clause admitting foreign 
ships when wholly owned by Americans to Amer- 
ican registry is a first step toward a long delayed 
act of justice to American shipping interests, 
which have been sacrificed to ship-building with- 
out propitiating it. We are not sanguine of any 
great results from the present House; but he 
would be a pessimist indeed who should fear lest 
it increase the absurdities of the old tariff laws, 
and it may remove not a few. 


The latest bone of pesleting the silver deluge is 
the proposition to secure an international conven- 
tion for the purpose of agreeing upon a common 
ratio of legal tender as between silver and gold, 
thus establishing a common bi-metallic currency. 
The senate finance committee have authorized the 
report of an amendment to this effect. and we see 
that it is urged by Mr. Linderman of the U.S. 
Mint. The proposition is a test one. Those who 
really desire a bi-metallic currency will favor it: 
those who wish to crowd out gold by silver—as all 
the mine owners probably do—will oppose it. 


Pending the confirmation of the peace condi- 
tions which were announced iast week the Rus- 
sians pushed forward in all directions, meeting 
little or no serious resistance. It is now alleged 
that the preliminary agreements were signed by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas and the Turkish Com- 
missioners on Thursday, with the Russian advance 
only a few hours’ march from Constantinople. — It 
can hardly be questioned that this resolute prose 
cution of the campaign has hastened the end, and 
placed Russia in a position to dismember her an- 
cient antagonist more completely than she would 
otherwise have done, for in Turkish diplomacy 
procrastination has always played a leading part. 
Negotiation under the circumstances is effectually 
blocked so far as the Porte is concerned. Sub- 
stantially, the terms of peace are as stated last 
week, although the details are not even yet an- 
nounced with any degree of certainty. Meanwhile 
the state of affairs in Constantinople and along 
the Bosphorus is deplorable in the extreme. 
Thousands of Turkish irregulars have been falling 


back before the Russians, plundering as they 
went, and gradually concentrating at the capital 
until the authorities are unable to restrain their 
lawless desires, and the city as well as the neigh- 
boring shores are said to be crowded with Mussul 
man refugees seeking transportation across the 
strait to the Asiatic But Erzroum has 
fallen, and they gain but little in seeking refuge 
there. 


side. 


Nor are the Turkish prospects much more en- 
couraging at the less conspicuous centers of mili- 
tary operation. In Northeastern Bulgaria and 
Asia the lines are being rapidly contracted to the 
immediate vicinity of the great fortifications. In 
the Christian Hellenic provinces of Thessaly and 
Albania the Turkish forces are so paralyzed by 
demoralization and the headway made by insur- 
rectionary movements that a Greek army has 
marched unopposed across the frontier, and is 
nominally setting itself the task of protecting 
Greek Christians in those provinces. She may 
have reckoned without taking Hobart Pasha into 
the account, whose fleet is presumably in an effect- 
ive condition. and who has, according to a tele- 
grain, been ordered to the neighborhood of Athens. 
The danger of a general European war has not 
yet disappeared; for distrust of Russia is not con- 
fined to England, where, however, it has culmi- 
nated in the endorsement of the Beaconsfield 
policy and a threatened address to the Crown by 
Mr. Gladstone. Ina public speech at St. Peters- 
burg the Tzar intimated that the end was not yet, 
and forty more battalions of the reserve are called 
out. Russian troops are, moreover, moving to- 
ward the Austrian frontier, in anticipation of 
possible trouble in that quarter. 


The meeting of the American Geographical So- 
ciety on Thursday evening was fully attended 
despite the terrible storm. It was a noteworthy 
meeting for the reason that Captain Howgate’s 
plan for Arctic exploration was the subject an- 
nounced for discussion, and because the Earl of 
Dufferin, Governor-General of Canada, was the 
guest of the evening. Captain Howgate himself 
was expected, but, being unluckily detained in 
Baltimore, sent a representative in the person of 
Lieut. Greeley, who read the paper prepared for 
the oceasion. Our readers are informed as to the 
general details of the Howgate plan, which, by the 
way, he does not claim as an original idea. It was 
advocated as early as 1862 by Dr. Hayes. In the 
paper read by Lieut. Captain Howgate 
stated with great clearness his plan for an Arctic 
colony, and referred with gratitude to the interest 
which foreign scientists are evincing in the enter- 
prise. The Earl of Dufferin made a frank and 
characteristic address which must add to his al- 
ready well-established popularity in the United 
States. So good and judicious a neighbor is he, 
indeed, that we cannot look forward with any 
complacency to the time when the home govern- 
ment will be obliged to select his successor. 


Greeley, 


Another of the Ring fugitives in the person of 
Henry W. Genet appeared unexpectedly in Court 
on Monday, accompanied by his counsel, and was 
admitted to bail by Judge Davis. It will be re- 
membered that like Tweed, his companion and 
superior, he quietly gave the slip to the sheriff's 
deputies some four years ago. 


A public meeting was held in New York city 
last week to protest against any change in the 
present excise laws of this State. The resolutions 
and the addresses were in general accord with the 
sentiments expressed in an editorial in the Chris- 
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tian Union for Janu ary 9, entitled ‘‘ Danger 
Ahead.” The danger still exists. The remedy is 
in a strong and concurrent action on the part of all 
friends of law and order. A petition is in circu- 
lation urging the Legislature not to change the 
present law, which will only be weakened by any 
alteration. If there is any reason for making the 
law for the great cities different from that for the 
small towns now is not the time to make it. We 
recommend our temperance workers and ministers 
to send to Réy. Howard Crosby, D.D., President 
of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, fora 
copy of this petition and circulate it for signers. 
Sunday is a good time, and the church is a good 
place to get signers. It is more sacred to keep a 
man from going into a pit than to drag an ass or 
an ox out of one. 


Louisiana is on trial in New Orleans. The 
members of the Returning Board have been in- 
dicted and the impaneling of the jury has begun. 
Mr. Anderson asserts that there is not a single 
Republican on the panel. A serious charge. Itis 
not easy at this distance to judge of the fairness 
of the proceedings, but thus far they have been 
suspiciously adverse to the defendants. The au- 
thorities at New Orleans ought to understand that 
it is far more important for the honor of their 
state, and the well-being of the entire community, 
that every step in the proceedings be distinguished 
by unimpeachable impartiality, than that any one 
of the accused be convicted. Itis better that they 
should be acquitted with a strong suspicion 
against them than that they should be convicted 
with even aslight suspicion against the court. 


The latest elections in France show a steady 
gain in Republican sentiment. In nine supple- 
mentary elections for deputies seven Republicans 
were returned; one was doubtful and a second 
election must be held. 











SEEING AND FOLLOWING. 
** My Dear Mr. Beecher : 

““My troubles may be morbid, yet they so often recur 
that I want help sadly. 

‘Although a professing Christian many years, I doubt 
myself; and when I am called to give myself to Christ un- 
reservedly, and so settle the matter, Icannot. I try to do 
it, but do not find the way to rest in him, although I ago- 
nize todo so. The thought of yielding the will troubles 
me. I wish to choose Christ gladly—not yield because I 
must. I have prayed sincerely and long, ‘let the truth 
make me free,’ and that I may receive my sight, hoping 
that if I really saw Jesus I should joyfully choose him; and 
in some presentations I do love and choose him surely: 
but in others, there arises in my mind a strong resistance. 
What can I do? 

‘*T find ne rest in myself or in Christ, save at rare inter- 
vals. If I really saw him, should I rest in him? Or, is 
this the resistance of the natural heart which I cannot 
overcome? Can I be won by his love, or am I to be wearied 
out till, perchance, I yield from abject fear like many con- 
versions of which I have read? 

“*This which I have written is all wrong, and I know it; 
yet these are the thoughts of a weary soul. I could help 
another—I fail to help myself. I have sought, but I have 
not found. 

“Help me, Mr. Beecher, you who know the love of 
Christ, for his sake. 

“T used to question God's willingness—now, my own. 

‘*Could you soon give a little answer in the Christian 
Union, to which I am A SUBSCRIBER.” 

7 E cannot answer your question as we might 
if we were to personally see you. For 
there are various and widely different causes, 
either one of which might produce your trouble. 
And the remedy must be according to the real 
disease, not according to the apparent symptom. 
I. Your difficulty may be constitutional. There 
are persons who are constitutional doubters; who 
never settle anything but to reopen and settle it 
over again. They are in a condition that leads 
them, the moment they have concluded, to un- 
conclude; the moment they have willed, to un- 
will; the moment they have acted, to wish they 
had not acted. They spend a great part of their 
time running down where they have run up, 
and running up where they have run down. It 
is owing to a kind of nervous fidgetiness. They 
are not in a normal state. Their mind is sick. 
The remedy for such a disease is partly physical, 
partly mental; it is not chiefly spiritual. The 
whole habit of the life needs to be changed; a 
will-power built up; a habit of fixedness and 
restfulness in decisionformed. The case calls not 
for spiritual counsel so much as for mental and 
perhaps physical tonic. 





II, Your difficulty may be theological. There 
are many people who do not know how to spell 
holiness; they spell it p-e-a-c-e or j-o-y. The Bible 
does not say, Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after peace, for they shall be filled; it does 
not say, Be ye followers of joy. What isit that 
you want? What isit you are agonizing after? Is 
it to be Christ-like in disposition and life? Is it 
to be patient when now you are cross; forgiving 
when now you are hard; self-sacrificing when now 
you are selfish; humble when now you are proud? 
Or is it to have visions and to dream dreams? 
Are you knocking at the narrow gate, or at the 
door of the Palace Beautiful? Are you trying to 
follow Christ in his healing of the possessed at 
the foot of the mountain, or bemoaning yourself 
because you are not one of the three invited by 
him to go up into the Mount of Transfiguration? 
Are you possibly more anxious for the fruits of 
the Spirit than for the life of the Spirit, for peace 
than for victory? Now peace rarely or never 
comes to those that seek for it. Those that seek 
for righteousness find peace. Those that hunger 
and thirst to be like Christ find rest in Him. But 
those that hunger and thirst for the peace, that 
follow not after Christ—that is, after Christlikeness 
in themselves—but after visions and eestasies, are 
very apt to get neither the holiness nor the peace. 


III. But your difficulty may be temperamental. 
This is the cause of a like experience in thousands 
of individuals who have joined the church under 
the influence of friends or relations, and who have 
gone forward in the Christian life expecting to have 
repeated in their own case the experiences which 
they have read or heard of in others of a very dif- 
ferent temperament. And when the anticipated 
experience does not come they are not only disap- 
pointed, they are distressed. They are not content 
to be Christians; they want to be the same kind 
of Christians, to have the same phase of Christian 
life, as their neighbor, or as their imagination 
imputes to their neighbor. Your expressions, 
“If I really saw Jesus I should joyfully choose 
him.” ‘If I really sazv him should I rest in him?” 
imply a longing for experiences which are some- 
times promised by preachers and by religious books 
and tracts to young converts, but without war- 
rant of God; without the sanction of the New 
Testament. 

There is such a thing as the ability to summon 
before one the spiritual image of Christ; there are 
many persons, possessed of imaginative power, 
who can form a picture as it were of Christ, which 
is to them a real joy and often, though not al- 
ways, a real strength. But there are also many 
persons who have no such power; they can under- 
stand actions, motives, duties; they can yield, 
day by day, obedience to Christ as he is inter- 
preted to them by their own conscience; but they 
cannot rise by their imagination out of the visible 
and personal into an invisible realm, and live 
therein. Human teachers are apt to discriminate 
between these two experiences and to give the 
preference to the imaginative rather than to the 
practical; but the New Testament does nothing of 
the sort. And the actual history of the church 
shows that this imaginative’ Christianity, this 
power of seeing Christ and rejoicing in him, does 
not always lead to and is not always accom- 
panied by practical obedience to his precepts. 

What is the injunction of Christ? ‘‘If ye love 
me keep my commandments.” Do not strive to 
say, ‘‘I submit my will to thine.” Do not at- 
tempt to picture an ideal Christ and say, ‘‘ Here, 
Lord, I give myself to thee,” and then wait to see 
if you feel any better. That is all love’s labor 
lost. Christ says, ‘‘ Do you want to love me? If 
you do, here are my commandments; keep them. 
Begin at once to keep them. Do not busy your 
mind searching after me. You understand my 
nature, my disposition, my commandments: now 
center your soul on doing the things that I want 
you to do, on becoming like me.” We know 
what Christ wants us to do. Not only is it set 
forth abundantly in his own life and precepts, but 
it is stated over and over again by the apostles 
in the Epistles. He wants that we shall have 
that all-controlling element of true Christian love, 
love to God and love to men, which shall work 
out in us gentleness, meekness, self-sacrifice, 
humility, patience, long-suffering, kindness—all 
those qualities which are so difficult to attain, but 
which, when a man has experienced them, bring 





him into just that state of mind out of which he 
will come to a conception of the Lord Jesus Christ 
naturally and easily. You cannot stand over 
against Christ and understand him by looking at 
him; that will never interpret him to you; but 
when you attempt to do something that he did, 
and in some degree succeed, you will find that 
being brought into that state of mind in which 
Christ was will interpret him to you; and if, day 
by day, you come into and abide in those states 
of mind which characterized Christ, you will begin 
to understand him and bring him before your 
mind. Christlikeness is the method of under- 
standing Christ. Have you tried this method? 
You have attempted, by means of intellection, or 
will-power, to bring yourself into communion 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, and to gain a concep- 
tion of him; his command to you would be, 
‘* Follow me; be my scholar; come to my school.” 

We hear much about sitting at the feet of Jesus. 
The rabbis sat while teaching; and those who went 
to learn of them sat before them. Christ presents 
himself as a schoolmaster; and those who want to 
learn his life and disposition sit about him, as it 
were, and he tells them what to do; in proportion 
as they attempt to do it they become Christlike ; 
and so they understand Christ. Doing the will of 
Christ regulates your thoughts, your affections 
and your life-purposes. If you do not by mere 
praying bring before you the image of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, then seek a knowledge of him in the 
way of obedience to his precepts and commands. 
Find out what those precepts and commands are, 
and obey them. See what he did, and how he 
carried himself, and then imitate him. When he 
was reviled he reviled not again; when he was 
smitten he opened not his mouth. In all his life 
there was an unfolded royalty and supremacy of 
self-sacrificing love. Begin to cultivate in your- 
self the qualities which he manifested. Study 
more and more to see, not so much what Christ is 
in heaven, as what he would be if he were on 
earth; and grow into that, according to the apos- 
tolic command: ‘‘Grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
The way to grow in the knowledge of Christ is to 
grow in the grace of Christ; and the similarity 
between you and Christ will interpret him to you. 

Do not, then, merely by intellectual processes, 
attempt to bring Christ before you. Enter at 
once upon a Christlike life. Begin to deny your 
passions and to subdue your evil tendencies. Do 
this as unto Christ. Exhibit his spirit in every 
situation in life. Be humble, meek, teachable, 
and full of faith and love, wherever you are, and 
in all circumstances; and then, little by little, 
you will grow into a familiarity with the Lord 
Jesus Christ which will give him a personality to 
you. 

That is the general direction. More particu- 
larly: . 

Reading the experiences of sweet-minded Chris- 
tians will be helpful to you. There are a great 
many ascetic Christians whose lives we should not 
recommend; but there are many men—such, for 
instance, as Henry Martyn, one of the sweetest 
Christian natures that ever lived in the world— 
whose lives are full of spiritual inspiration. Read- 
ing the biographies of persons of rich, symmet- 
rical, beautiful characters tends to draw us by 
sympathy into the same states of mind which they 
were in. 

Singing arouses those ineffable feelings, those 
higher imaginative affections, which stand inti- 
mately connected with the interpretation of the 
invisible God. There is many a man that can 
sing himself intc a Christian experience who 
could not reason himself into it; and while you 
are not indifferent to reproducing in yourself, day 
by day, Christian states and dispositions, while 
you warm your heart by sympathy with men who 
have made attainments, and while you are accus- 
tomed to pray, which is sometimes made a very 
dreary work, do not fail to sing, which is seldom 
a dreary work. If you cannot sing, then hum. 
At all events, you can read hymns. Hymns are 
wings folded; hymns sung are wings in flight. 

Pray. But do not fall into the great and com- 
mon mistake of praying too much. What! you 
say, can a Christian pray too much? Certainly 
he can; and Christ characterizes the common 
error, common in our day as well as in his, of 
thinking we are to be heard for our much speak- 
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ing, as absolutely heathenish. It is not only an 
error; it is a pagan error. One needs to be well 
along in Christian experience to use as much 
prayer as many try to give utterance to. ‘*God 
be merciful to me a sinner” is as much as many 
people can truthfully pray. If the prayer goes 
farther than that it becomes conventional and 
false. Ejaculation, the expression of an aspira- 
tion or a yearning, in a few words, is often enough. 
When a strong feeling comes to you, and you 
breathe it toward God, that is prayer. When 
prayer ceases to be spontaneous it is no longer 
prayer. 

God is love; and he showed his love by sending 
his Son Jesus Christ into the world for its salva- 
tion; and Christ taught us that we should love 
one another; and he declared that love was the 
fulfilling of the law. He also declared that he 
that abides in love abides in God, and is able to 
put down selfishness, and pride, and vanity, and 
all malign feelings, and to maintam a kind, gentle, 
sweet and peaceful state of mind, out of which 
will come a conception of himself. 

When you begin to be in that state, and to love 
the Saviour, and to feel after him, you will find 
your heart ascending toward him. As the vapors 
ascend toward the sun, so the feelings of a man 
whose heart is filled with the Divine Spirit of love 
will ascend toward Christ. 

You want to see Jesus, that you may believe 
in him. You have forgotten what he said to the 
apostle who possessed your temperament, and 
was oppressed by just such a burden as yours: 
‘“Thomas, because thou hast seen me thou hast 
believed; blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed.” 


A VOICE FROM THE WEST. 

\W E have not believed that the West is the 

unit for silver money that it is represented 
to be by the press and the politicians. A census 
was recently taken among the business men of 
one of the leading cities of Indiana with the result 
of a decided vote against interfering with the 
present currency. In answer to an inquiry we 
have received from a well known clergyman, and 
one who is in the way of knowing public senti- 
ment on this subject, the following letter. We 
give it a place here in our editorial columns, be- 
cause some of our readers have formed the erro- 
neous impression that we were oblivious of West- 
ern sentiments and careless of Western interests. 
In fact some of the strongest articles on this sub- 
ject which have appeared in our columns have 
been furnished by a Western writer of note, who 
is among our corps of editorial contributors. 
Editor Christian Union : 

You ask ‘‘ What is the Christian sentiment, in this sec- 
tion, respecting the proposition to pay the bonds in silver, 
and is the West a unit for remonetization?” 

I reply the West is not a unit on this subject. The quiet 
thinkers, the intelligent Christian men, always in favor 
of the strictest honesty in the payment of honest dues, 
have had but little to say about the matter. Most of 
them, I think, would feel a patriotic pride in seeing an 
American dollar worth quite as much as that of the des- 
pised Mexican Republic. They would prefer the trade 
dollar of ‘‘ your uncle” rather than the dwarf “dollar of 
the daddies.” 

My impression is that the average Christian conscience 
of the West would justify the payment in silver of all 
bonds issued before silver was demonetized, but that it 
would squirm a little at the fraud of paying short weight 
silver for bonds issued since that date, for which gold was 
required in payment, and for which, by implication if not 
by expressed contract, gold was payable in return. 

On the general subject of remonetization I can only say: 

I. The politicians and papers of both parties, with few 
exceptions, strive to outdo each other in advocating the 
measure, with the assumption, and doubtless with the 
honest impression, that it will make money plenty and 
revive business. They ignore the fact that money has for 
the last year been plenty and yet business has not revived, 
chiefly for the want of confidence in the stability of the 
purchasing power of money. Nor have they shown us 
how the poor man is to be benefited by making money 
ever so plenty if he shall be required to work as long and 
as hard for a 92-cent dollar as for one worth 100 cents. 

II. The debtor class, largely in the majority at the West, 
are mostly in favor of the measure because they have been 
persuaded that it will somehow help them to pay their 
debts with cheap rather than with dear money. Some of 
them might gladly avail themselves of the fact, if legisla- 
tion shall make it respectable as well as lawful, to pay all 
debts with something less than 100 cents on the dollar. If 
silver dollars were worth more than gold they would as 
strongly oppose the measure. 

III. Creditors as a class at the West are not over-anx- 
ous about the matter, since they know-very well that an 





attempt to pay short to Eastern creditors will tend to 
make them timid and distrustful of any but gold loans on 
which they can depend: and so the Western money lenders 
will get control of the loan market on their own field. 
Already Eastern capital in anticipation is being with- 
drawn, and Iam told by bankers that private loans are 
much more in demand and at rising rates. 

IV. It seems to have occurred to few of fhose who are 
most likely to need such accommodations that they are 
sure to be most damaged by any disturbing of values and 
unsettling of confidence. Nor have they thought of the 
fact that the bankers and silver kings, and not the poor 
debtors, are sure to make the percentage of profit on the 
difference between the long gold and the short silver 
dollar. E. C. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLS., Jan. 31, 1378. 





NOTES. 

—Our report of Joseph Cook’s lecture is crowded 
out this week by the pressure of other matter on our 
columns. 

—Would it not have been well, brethren of the 
* Advance,”’ for you to have imitated the ‘‘ admirable 
fairness,’’ with which you credit the Christian Union, 
by printing, if not in full, at least in part, the position 
of the Union as stated by itself on the question of 
creeds, Christ and the church ? 

—We advise our older readers to turn over to the 
Children’s Department and read Dr. Warren’s ‘ Sci- 
ence for the Young,’ No. 1. We have given this 
lecture to our own young folks, with great éclat, the 
oldest brother of the family performing the experi- 
ments. Clear off the table after supper and try it. 

—The ministers have in many an address and book 
told their brother ministers how to preach. In this 
week’s Christian Union we begin a series of papers 
by a distinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, but 
what area laymau’s thoughts on the subject. Our 
clerical readers will find very helpful to themselves 
these expressions of the want which it is their aim to 
meet, and our lay subscribers will read with interest 
these reflections of their own needs. We recommend 
to the latter to see that their own minister does 
not fail to get the benefit of these articles for want 
of seeing the paper which contains them. 

—We are able to state on the best authority that 
there is no truth whatever in the rumor, going the 
round of the press, that the revisers of the Bible in- 
tend to do away with the use of the words “eternal” 
and “everlasting” inthe English Bible. The prop- 
osition has not even been considered by them. 

—The era of debt-paying seems to have dawned 
upon our benevolent societies as well as churches. 
We are glad to learn that the debt of the American 
Missionary Association, which was reduced in 1877 
from 393,232.99 to $62,816.90, has since been brought 
down by payments and pledges to a little below 
$50,000. It is all the more gratifying that these pledges 
are coming in without expense or collecting agency. 
We hope the good work will go forward till that 
worthy society shall be entirely relieved. Some of 
these pledges are conditioned on the raising of the 
whole in a given time, an additional reason for 
promptness on the part of the friends in securing the 
required sum. 

—The Post Office Department is pursuing an intelli- 
gent course by consulting with leading publishers in 
various cities in reference to the proposed new postal 
law, affecting, especially, printed matter. Its repre- 
sentative, Mr. A. H. Bissell, laid the bill before a 
special committee appointed by the publishers in this 
city. Its general features were satisfactory, but 
serious objection was made to the section permitting 
the distribution of newspapers free in the county in 
which each is published, except at carmer-delivery 
offices, no matter how many post offices there may be 
in the county or how much free carriage is performed 
at the expense of the Department. The principle 
should be established once for all that no private 
mails should be carried free. There is no more reason 
why the Department should deliver county news- 
papers free than why it should deliver county letters 
free. The public ought to be informed that this bit of 
legislation is wholly in the interest of Congressmen 
who throw it as a sop to the papers whose influence 
they seek for re-election. It cannot be put in most 
cases on the ground of the free dissemination of intel- 
ligence, for obvious reasons. 

—A new candidate for identification as Charley 
Ross has turned up at Baltimore, and there is so much 
to favor the belief in his personality that the leading 
journals are once more devoting their attention to 
the case. The lad was found in Demerara by an 
American resident who was struck by his resemblance 
to the missing boy. He was accordingly sent to Bal- 
timore and Mr. Ross was notified, but, after corre- 
spondence, failed to identify him and dismissed 
the matter from his mind. Under good care and 
treatment, however, the resemblance has steadily in- 
creased, and other confirmatory circumstances have 
come to light which revive the hope that this may 1n- 
deed be Charley Ross. It is understood that Mr. Ross 
will not visit Baltimore to identify his son until those 
who have him in charge are satisfied that the lad has 
in the main regained his natural complexion, and 
fully recovered from the rude life which he has been 
living in a tropical climate. 





SSE 
INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—It is said that all mankind are born under the bondage of 
sin, and sin is an infinite evil, and God could not forgive it 
without an infinite atonement, and he took upon himself the 
form of sinful flesh and died that we might live. If Jesus 
died as God infinity became finite. If Jesus died as man his 
atonement could not be infinite, and if an infinite atonement 
was necessary to atone for an evil which required an infinite 
punishment, did the death of Jesus furnish an adequate 
remedy for sin, or must all mankind go to perdition? Fur- 
thermore, do we possess the power to offend the Omnipoten 
God? Can we increase or diminish the glory or happiness of 
God? If yes, then we are the infinite and he the finite. For 
us to claim that we can offend our great Creator in any shape 
or manner is the height of arrogance. 

You are in a mire, though you are in good company. 
There is no logic in the statement that because sin is 
against an infinite being it is an infinite evil; the measure 
of evil is the injury it does. Nor any in the statement 
that because it is an infinite evi] it requires an infinite 
punishment; punishment is measured not by the in- 
herent degree of the evil, but by the necessities of govern- 
ment, 7. e., the well-being of the governed. Nor any in 
the declaration that because it deserves an infinite pun- 
ishment it reyuires an infinite atonement. This whole 
style of argument is the result of an attempt to reduce 
theological doctrines to mathematical formulas. It is 
equally illogical to say that because God is infinite a 
finite being cannot offend him. Cannot infinite purity 
and holiness be offended by finite sin? How big must a 
child be in order to offend a mothe: by wrong-doing? 
The simple fact is that the Scripture represents a divine 
offer of torgiveness through the life and sufferings and 
death of Christ; and wherever a soul, burdened by a 
sense of sin, accepts the truth that this suffering is for 
its salvatiou it finds peace in that acceptance—a peace 
that it can never.find in a mere general declaration of 
divine forgiveness. This is the fact of experience; the 
philosophical explanation is a matter of secondary im- 
p rtance; at all events, it cannot be reduced to an 
algebraic formula. 

—When we read that the Lord will not hear the prayers of 
the wicked, does it not mean that he will not hear a wicked 
prayer? 

No. More than that. It means that it is not to be 
heard while be continues in his wickedness. That is, 
no man can come to God and say, ‘‘I propose to con- 
tinue to live a sclfish and rebellious life, but I want you 
to help me in it whenever I get into any difficulty.” The 
only prayer that any man who is living in conscious sin 
can be sure of getting answered is a prayer for help to 
get out of it. 

—Is Solomon's declaration in Ecclesiastes i., 9 and 10, to be 
accepted as a literal truth, or is there another interpretation 
to be given thereto? The same statement is made in ch. fii., 
15. The verses are as follows: “The thing that hath been it is 
that which shall be; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new thing under the sun. Is 
there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it 
hath been already of old time which was before us.”’ 

Tbe book of Ecclesiastes is written by one who had 
tried the whole realm of earthly success; who was en- 
nuied and wearied with his unsatisfactory experience; 
and whose book is to be read, not as a divine revelation 
of the truth as viewed by a Christian disciple, but as an 
instructive and a solemn lesson respecting the transitory 
aud unsatisfactory character of life as experienced by 
one who lives withuut God and without hope, but who, 
at the end of life, comes to look back upon it from the 
portal of eternity, and the standpoint of belief in God 
and a future judgment. These verses are not literally 
true; they are much more true than n ost persons are 
wont to imagine. The novelty of life which is so at- 
tractive to youth is seen in old age to be a delusion. 
Every experience in life is, far more than we who are in 
the midst of it imagine, a repetition of experiences that 
have gone before. 

—Please explain Romans xi. 7—“ Israel hath not obtained 
that which he seeketh for; but the election hath obtained it, 
and the rest were blinded.” 

We can in a paragraph only give youa hint which you 
must use in studying the passage for yourself. (1) You 
must not take this verse alone, but must read the whole 
epistle, especially chapters ix., x. and xi. (2) You must 
consider the circumstances, who is writing, and to whom 
he is writing. (3) If you do this you will see that Paul 
is arguing the truth of the Gospel to the Jews; that he 
supposes, according to a method very common to him, 
an objector, who says: ‘‘ The whole Jewish people have 
rejected this Messiah, who, according to prophecy, was 
to bring deliverance and glory and a kingdom to his 
people; be cannot therefore be the Messiah of prophecy, 
unless you would have us believe that God bas changed 
his mind, cast away his people, given them up and gone 
off after the Gentiles.” To which Paul replies: ‘ Not 
at all. It has before now happened in the history of 
the nation that it has seemingly apostatized, but yet 
some have been left faithful. It isso now. Israel has 
not obtained the kind of kingdom and glory that she 
has been seeking for; but those that are appointed 
thereto have obtained. The rest for the time have be- 
come hardened and obtuse; yet this is but for a time, 
that the rejected Gospel may become a light to the 
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Gentiles; and in the fullness of times this seemingly re- 
jected Israel sball be recovered, these seemingly broken 
limbs from the olive-tree shall be grafted on again.” 
The whole scope of the argument is for the largeness of 
divine mercy, and is summed up in the one pan at the 
end, ‘‘ Ob, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
avd knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out!’ The single 
verse is misread if it is taken out of its connection and 
interpreted as exclusive, and as putting limits on the di- 
vine love. The inscrutable problem of theology and 
psychology, the reconciliation of divine sovereignty 
and human freedom, equally the despair of science and 
of religion, Paul neither here nor anywhere else attempts 
to solve. His answer to it is always the same—“ un- 
searchable.” 

—1. If the chief object of man’s existence is to prepare fora 
future world, why for 4,000 years were the chosen people of 
God allowed to remain in total ignorance of such future 
world? 

2. How do we account for the fact that in early times God 
so often manifested himself visibly to men, as by speaking 
face to face with them, sending angels to dine with them, and 
that in these times nothing of the kind ever happens? 

3. If God is just and is the creator of all, why was such par. 
tiality shown for the Israelites in ancient times and why were 
the heathen treated with such contempt? 

4. Noah was saved from destruction because he was right- 
eous, and yet soon afterwards became beastly intoxi- 
eated. At the destruction of Sodom Lot was saved because 
he was righteous, and yet before he finished his journey he 
became a drunkard and debauchee. ‘* David wasa man after 
God's own heart,’ yet was he a polygamist, an adulterer, a 
murderer, etc. Please explain. 

5. If “* peace on earth and good will toward men” is a part 
of Christ's gospel, why do Christians wage war? 

1. It is not. It 1s to develop character both for this 
and for a future existence. As soon .as a clear revela- 
tion of the fact of the future existence was a real help 
to such development it was made to the race. History 
shows that in the hands of a priesthood, and among an 
ignorant people, it bas not always served that purpose. 
The belief of Egypt in immortality was apparently uni- 
versal. But it only increased the power of the priestly 
caste. 

2. He has manifested himself to them in the way that 
they were able to comprehend. The universal and 
spiritual manifestation of these latter days is far grander 
than the partia’ and local manifestation of himself that 
characterized the Old Testament dispensation. 

3. The question assumes, contrary to Scripture, that 
there has been no divine illumination outside of the 
Jewish nation. Juhn says that Christ lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world ; and Justin Martyr, com- 
menting on this, says that Christ was known in part to 
Socrates, ‘‘ He being enlightened by the Word ;” and 
Augustine, that Christianity is as old as creation. The 
common notion that the operations of the Spirit of God 
have been confined to the line of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity is without warrant of Scripture. 

4. Righteousness according to the Bible is in motive 
and desire rather than in perfected character. So the 
school teacher accounts not him the best pupil who has 
already learned the most, but him who is the most eager 
to learn. The root of righteousness in each of these 
cases was the same—an earnest seeking after a higher 
and better life. 

5. We give it up. 








ENDLESS PUNISHMENT.* 
I.—DEFINED. 
By THE Rev. S. C. BarTLett, D.D., PRESIDENT OF 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

jig compliance with a request and a method 

proposed by the Christian Union, I shall make 
& summary statement of my views upon this topic. 
In a few brief articles it must be done with ex- 
treme brevity. Side issues must be dismissed, 
detailed discussion and defense refrained from, 
and controversy declined. It is a subject to be 
approached both tenderly and reverently. I trust 
that my necessary brevity may not seem hard or 
harsh. 

All distinct and certain knowledge of the des- 
tiny hereafter must come from a superhuman 
source. It is a question of fact; therefore to be 
settled by persona] verification or competent tes- 
timony. The former is out of the question here. 
Our fellow-men are all alike in the dark. Only 
the God who knows what is beyond, and what he 
will do, can authoritatively testify. Reasonings 
from analogies are important for confirmation and 
refutation, but uncertain alone. We properly 
appeal to human instincts, to our native appre- 
hensions and hopes. But these need positive re- 
inforcement and verification. They bring us but 
probabilities, variously estimated and interpreted, 
and easily denied. We are driven to the conclu- 
sion of the wisest of the Gentile philosophers 
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that, concerning the relations and destiny of the 
soul, ‘‘the truth can be established only by the 
word of God.” (Socrates, in Timus, 72.) 

I accept the teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and of those to whom he committed the organiza- 
tion and legislation—the ‘ binding” and the 
‘* loosing” ef his church, as that word of God. 
Their utterances are to me, when I get their 
meaning, absolutely authoritative. I submit, 
whether their teachings suit my views and wishes 
or not. And I seek their meaning in the same 
general method as that of Plato or Cicero, by the 
honest and consistent interpretation of their lan- 
guage. It is important, when that meaning is 
ascertained, to show the essential harmony be- 
tween the utterances of the Divine Word and the 
doings of the Divine Providence. But the final 
appeal is to the Word. 

‘What is the doctrine of Eternal Punishwent 
taught in the Scriptures, as I understand it?” In 
the Scriptures, which speak to and for those to 
whom their words come, it stands usually in the 
specific form, thus: They who leave this world in 
such conflict with God’s character and demands 
as to have rejected his appointed method of 
salvation, that is, refused to receive Jesus Christ 
for their Saviour and Lord, will always remain in 
conflict with God, under his displeasure and in a 
state of conscious loss and suffering. The evi- 
dences of this truth are deferred for the present. 

** Does it involve physical or only psychical suf- 
fering?’ From the necessity of the case the 
sufferings of the lost and the blessedness of the 
saved are set forth by material imagery, the one 
quite as much as the other. But as heaven is no 
literal wedding, feasting with Abrahain, reclining 
on his bosom, wearing of palm branches and 
crowns, and playingjon harps, so we understand 
the sensuous imagery concerning the condition of 
the lost in no literal sense, but as accumulated 
pictures of horror. Weare also warned off from 
a literal interpretation by the variety and incom- 
patibility of the images, sometimes even in the 
same sentence: the worm and the fire, cutting 
asunder and yet receiving a ‘‘ portion,” outer 
darkness, and the like. These images have often 
been too literally pressed. Not always, even in 
early times. Irenw#us, in the second century, 
said: ‘‘ Separation from God is death, and consists 
in the loss of all the benefits which he has in 
store,” and those who cast away these things 
‘*being in fact destitute of all good, do experi- 
ence every kind of punishment.” (Adv. Her. 
xxvii.) Metaphors and symbols, however, repre- 
sent a reality, and images of dread and dreadful 
reality. When we inquire for the exact mode of 
suffering, it is left much in the same manner as 
the enjoyments of heaven, certain but unde- 
scribed. One reason, probably, is that in our 
present state it could not be fully made known to 
us. Another, that no directly practical object, 
such as the Scriptures always seek, would be ac- 
complished by it. Still we naturally suppose that 
to a being preéminently spiritual the prime suffer- 
ing will be of the spirit. The intensity of such 
suffering in this life has tasked the novelist and 
dramatist to describe. Knowing, as we do, some- 
thing of the agonies of envy, hatred, baffled 
malignity, remorse, and even of perpetual disap- 
pointment here, we should be dull indeed not to 
recognize their probable power and stringency 
there. 

‘‘Ts it natural suffering or direct infliction?” 
Apparently both. If the same spiritual laws con- 
tinue, then the evil emotions must work suffering 
by the established laws of cause and effect. This 
seems to be indicated by such passages as that 
‘‘sin when it is finished bringeth forth death” 
(James i., 15). But the Scripture does not 
stop here. It habitually ascribes the infliction 
of puvishment to God, as fully and directly as 
it does any other of his acts. It speaks of his 
personal anger and ‘‘ taking vengeance” (éxipépwrv 
tiv opynv, Rom. iii., 5), asserting that he ‘ will 
render (@zoda'6e1) to every man according to his 
deeds” (Rom. ii., 16), and that ‘‘ unto them that 
obey unrighteousness” there shall be ‘indignation 
and wrath,” namely (dpy7 xai 6vuos), the inner 
emotion and the outbreaking expression, ‘‘ tribula- 
tion and anguish,” namely (6A7p615 xai 6revoywpia) 
‘*the outward weight of objective infliction and 
the subjective feeling of the pressure” (Alford). 
This may indeed be called, if one chooses, a neces- 











sary consequence of God’s nature and man’s char- 
acter and God’s relation to man. For God, if 
true to himself, is displeased with sin, 7. e., with 
the character and act of the sinner sinning —there 
is no other sin—and if true to himself he must 
express that displeasure. That eapression of the 
great God must make an impression and a terrible 
pressure. It would be easy to illustrate imper- 
fectly by inferior instances of the crushing weight 
often put upon men by the expressed disgust and 
horror of their fellows. Yet these are but glimpses 
and hints. God’s presence and pressure are out 
of all conceivable proportion to such influences. 
Absolutely to deny or to assert physical suffering 
also would transcend our means of knowledge. 
For while in this life pain of the soul wears on 
the body, and pain of the body wears on the soul, 
the whole man, we cannot tell what may or may 
not be the reciprocal relation of the soul and its 
non-material and indestructible body hereafter. 
I think we must say that physical suffering is by 
no means impossible. 


By Mrs. C. A. Mason. 

\ TINTER at length slow waning to its close, 

F Nature declares her penance well-nigh done: 
And sends, in challenge to the laggard sun, 
Fair, truant days, balmy and soft as chose 
May scatters; then mock-penitent she grows, 
Owns the sad cheat, and jubilant, like one 
Who knows no master, apes, for very fun, 
Her old time rigors, piling deep her snows 
As in mid-winter. Ah, a wayward thing 


{fs Nature! Something of her April mood 
Disturbs, nay, warins and quickens all her blood ; 
And whether summer, winter, autumn, spring, 
Holds her in leash, she breaks away at will, 
Supreme, for all her bonds, and regnant still. 








QUALIFICATIONS OF AN AMBASSA 
DOR. 
By a BERLINER. 

| N a former article I spoke of the disabilities 

under which an American ambassador often 
labors, from the insufficiency of his salary and 
from the inconsiderate demands of his country 
men abroad. Those disabilities, however, could 
easily be removed by a little consideration on the 
part of Congress and the people, and it is of far 
more importance that the qualifications essential 
to the office of a foreign Minister should be well 
understood and strictly regarded. 

The first and most important of these is that 
the Minister should be familiar with the language 
of the Court to which he is accredited. It is not 
necessary that the Minister at St. Petersburg 
should speak Russian or the Minister at Constan- 
tinople Turkish, for French is still in Russia and 
Turkey the recognized language of diplomacy. 
But the Minister at Berlin should be able to speak 
German; for though French is well understood 
and much in use in Court circles, German is the 
proper language of the Court; and, in view of 
the present relations between Germany and 
France, it is almost an insult for the United States 
to send her Minister to the Emperor of Germany 
to salute him in the French tongue, or to accost 
him through the medium of an interpreter! Even 
the Ministers of Greece and Japan speak the Ger- 
man language; and to send an American to this 
Court who cannot express himself in German is to 
discredit American culture in the eyes of the 
Court and of the diplomatic corps. It is far from 
agreeable to Americans residing in Berlin to hear 
a German statesman or professor say, ‘‘ Your Am- 
bassador seemed an intelligent man, but I couldn't 
get on with him, for he didn’t speak German, and 
his French was not always easy to be understood.” 
Still worse was it several years ago, when the 
American Minister at Berlin spoke neither Ger- 
man nor French, and could not speak a sentence 
in English without a grammatical blunder. There 
is no excuse for sending such men to Germany, 
whatever may be their political claims to office. 
There are men enough in the United States fitted 
to represent the country at this Court who have a 
speaking knowledge of the language of the Court; 
and to appoint a man to this post who is wanting 
in this first qualification is inexcusable and dis- 
creditable to the last degree. Such maladroitness 
on the part of our government is justly the sub- 
ject of pungent ridicule in the German press, and 
all Americans suffer by it. 

As to the inferior grades in the Legation, no 
man should be appointed Secretary to a foreign 
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embassy who has not passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation in the language of the Court at which the 
embassy is resident. For these subordinates the 
language is absolutely indispensable, and no other 
qualifications and no amount of personal or polit- 
ical influence should outweigh a deficiency at this 
point. If a man desires such a post let him sub- 
mit himself to examination. 

Next to language, a competent knowledge of 
international law is required in a Minister to a 
foreign nation. It is not necessary to this that 
the Minister should be a trained lawyer, since Drs. 
Lieber, Woolsey and many others witness that a 
man may become an authority upon public inter- 
national law without experimental practice in the 
law as a profession. It is, of course, desirable 
that a foreign Minister should be at home in the 
laws of his own country, and every Minister of 
the United States should be familiar with the 
** Statutes at Large” as a text-book; but a ready 
knowledge of public international law he must 
have, and if wanting in this he has no business 
in such a post. The cases of the Alabama and 
the Virginius, the complications that arose in 
Paris during tne Franeo-German war, the practi- 
cal questions that are constantly arising in Ger- 
many concerning expatriation and naturalization, 
the difficulty with England about extradition— 
these and a hundred otlier cases warn us of the 
necessity of having always at hand a Minister who 
knows thoroughly the Law of Nations, and who at 
a critical moment can say for his country the wise 
and right thing, that shall not need to be retracted 
nor corrected by the government at home. If the 
Minister is not equal to this, for what purpose 
under-heaven.is he sent abroad to represent his 
country and watch over her interests? 

If a Minister has also had some training in 
practical diplomacy, either in the Department of 
State at Washington or as Secretary to a Legation 
abroad. so much the better; but the Law of Na- 
tions is a science that cannot possibly be dispensed 
with. It is eminently respectable to send an up- 
right and honored merchant to the Court of St. 
James; but, Dees he know the Law? is the first. 
question. 

Add to these qualifications that the Minister 
should be a gentleman. The day has gone by when 
the United States could be represented at Berlin 
by a man who reeled on the streets, or at St. 
Petersburg by a man who took his mistress to 
diplomatic balls. But the fine point of the gentle- 
man is not always secured in our diplomatie ap- 
pointments. Whatever may be the belief of the 
next Minister to Berlin—whether in Calvin or in 
Voltuire—is it too much to ask that he shall be 
a gentleman in morals and manners? 

BERLIN, Nor. 22, 1877. 


A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON PREACH- 
ING. 
THE HEARERS' OBJECTS. 

BS dp do we go to church or to meeting? I 

do not mean why ought Christians to go, 
but, in fact, what are the determining motives 
which influence men generally to go? Of course 
the reasons are various and mixed. Leaving out 
of view the force of habit, the influence of others 
of the household going, and tbe like secondary 
motives, I presume that if we could see into the 
minds of the adult and intelligent men in a econ- 
gregation, to discern the mingled dispositions and 
predilections that result in their attendance, we 
should find prominent among the motives these 
objects: 

1. Worship. 

2. Instruction. 

3. Help. 

4. The attractions of oratory, and music. 

The methods of oratory and the secrets of elo- 
quence it is not for a layman to suggest. The 
preacher understands this part of the subject bet- 
ter than his hearers. My suggestions will be con- 
tined to the first three wants of the layman. 

I name first the desire to worship because I 
believe that it is on the whole, in point of fact, 
the most influential with the majority of church- 
going men, whether professed Christians or not. 
There is something in the act of going to the 
House of God and being present at the services 
there which is expressive of an humble devotion 
to the infinite and unseen Deity. If the services 
are such as accord with a man’s faith or peculiar 





views—if what is said and sung is not offensive, 
but pleasing to his taste—-his soul is aided in pay- 
ing its silent devotion. But even if the manner 
of the service is somewhat distasteful and the pe- 
culiar views that color the devotional exercises are 
repugnant to him he yet feels that his presence 
expresses something of the homage and submis- 
sion to Almighty God that he desires and that he 
could not so well express alone. Without doubt 
there is much over-sensitive fastidiousness which 
repels men from public worship, but it is still true 
that the central cord in the complex tie that holds 
the great mass of men in their constancy of at- 
tendance, through all changes of pastors, preach- 
ers, choirs and styles, is the disposition to worship. 

What I have observed of the opinions and feel- 
ings of laymen in regard to preaching leads me to 
think that the most important suggestion I could 
make as to preaching is this: 

Consider well the importance of the WoRsHIP, 
(1) as an attraction to bring men to hear; (2) as 
preparing them to hear; (3) as fulfilling the pur- 
pose of the sermon. 

I am not speaking here of worship as I would, 
and as it ought to be spoken of, for its own sake, 
but merely of its incidental relation to the preach- 
ing. It is well if the disposition to worsbip be, 
as I suppose, among the most influential in bring- 
ing hearers to church. It is the only motive which 
is permanent with any one person. The other 
motives are of a fluctuating and terminable char- 
acter. The worshiper who once came because 
also he needed instruction may ** grow wiser than 
his teachers are,” or, what comes to the same 
thing, may think he has grown wiser. Those 
changes of opinion which laymen so well know 
silently to steal over a man as he passes from one 
stage of life to another may for atime put him 
quite out of conceit with what he hears from the 
pulpit. The fluctuations of musical taste may 
create an incessant friction between his feeliogs 
and the service of song. Every motive is liable 
in turn to fail him except the disposition to wor- 
ship. That is his sheet anchor. 

Again, the enjoyment and the usefulness of the 
sermon depend much on the strength and hearti- 
ness of this disposition. One who enters with 
sincerity and solemnity into the act of public 
worship, in common with hundreds of others, 
easily silences for the time bis own well-founded 
dislikes of methods, when he sees that on the 
whole the methods are promotive of the worship 
of the average about him; and be who has ap- 
proached the Tlrcne in sincere, unfeigned and 
prolonged worship is the less likely to spoil for 
himself the message of the pulpit by criticisms of 
logic, rhetoric or gesture. On the other hand, he 
is far better prepared to appreciate the noblest in- 
fluences of oratory and music if they are present. 

Some pastors study to flavor the whole service 
from beginning to end with the sermon. This 
usage is less common now than cf old, yet still is 
quite frequent. The first hymn perhaps is, ‘* Ye 
Christian heroes.” Then everybody begins to 
think that perhaps there is to be a missionary ser- 
mon. People exchange glances as much as to say, 
‘“*T wonder if there is to be a contribution; I 
haven’t my purse.” The Scripture read makes a 
new missionary impression in another score of 
pews. Then in the ‘‘long prayer” the laborers at 
home and abroad are remembered with more than 
ordinary fullness, and some active minds stop in 
their devotions to wonder whether it is to be a 
home missionary sermon or a foreign missionary 
sermon. When the second hymn is given ont and 
proves to be ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee,” all un- 
certainty is dispelled, and everybody in the church 
who has been attending at all to what was going 
on knows what is to come. 

There are, perhaps, very good reasons for this 
sort of thing, but whatever they are they are at- 
tained at the expense of the worsbip. It makes 
the sermon seem longer than it really is, by spread- 
ing its subject over the previous half-hour; it 
empties it of its freshneds by anticipation; and it 
deprives it of the moral force which is gained by 
the reaction of the minds of the congregation in 
passing from half an hour of grateful praise and 
contrite prayer to the contrasted subject of the 
discourse. The hearty enjoyment of Christian 
worship ia and for itself woula be the best prep- 
aration for a sermon that was to appeal to sym- 
pathy for those who were without its privileges. 





Whatever be the subject the principle 1s the same: 
undivided worship is the best preparation for 
hearing the instructions of the pulpit and the best 
guard against the spirit of weariness which comes 
over the hearersin along sermon. If the services 
are such as to make the congregation begin to lay 
out the sermon in their own minds during the 
first half hour, the minister should make the ser- 
mon itself shorter than it need be if their minds 
are not to be exercised upon it till the text is an 
nounced. 

But, whatever method is followed, if the mo 
tives of church-goers can tlirow any light on the 
preacher’s work, the fact that they come to wor 
ship should never be forzotten. 





CONCERNING CATS. 

HERE has been at least one national cat show 

previous to the one leld ia Boston the pres- 
ent week; that was in Germany, | think, a few 
years ago. I am not aware that any similar ex 
hibition has ever been attempted in this country 
before, though the ‘‘ baby show” and ‘* dog show” 
in which New England's capital has had its most 
recent pride easily paved the way for this even 
more novel member of the seres. Some three 
hundred and fifty cats of divers species made up 
the assembly, and the Music Hall was the place of 
array. The wags say that that famous apartment 
never witnessed provision for a ‘** Tiumas Con- 
cert” on a more extensive scale. The attendance 
of visitors was unexpectedly large, and testified to 
the large place which the cat holds in the affec 
tions of the community. 

Judged by the proportions of sex to be seen 
among the visitors and the contributors, the cat 
is at least as popular with men as with women; 
probably more so. Hamerton, in that one of his 
**Chapters on Animals” devoted to cats, says that 
it is difficult to understand how ‘* men of business 
ever take” to them; while, on the other hand, the 
proverbial love entertained toward them by old 
maids is intelligible, because ** old maids delight 
in having objects on which to lavish their inex- 
haustible kindness, and their love of neatness and 
comfort is in harmony with the neat habits of 
these comfort-appreciating creatures.” But it is 
to be noticed, in looking over the cat-alogue of 
this Boston Cat Show, that more than one-half of 
the animals were apparently exhibited by men, 
some of them conspicuously belonging to the 
‘* business” world. I might instance ‘‘ Betsy,” 
the pet and property of the Orpheus Musical So- 
ciety; ** Don Cwsar de Bazan,” a handsome Mal- 
tese, who is the presiding genius of a familiar 
grocery on School Street; and ‘* Tim,” a 
member in good and regular standing of Engine 
Company No, 1, with a notable history; and there 
were enough others of the same class to make out 
proof that Mr. Hamerton is not altogether right. 
Undoubtedly the cat loves places rather than peo- 
ple; the manse rather than its mistress; and this 
fact it is evident contributes the element of domes- 
ticity to her traditional portrait, and makes her 
seem properly a companion for woman rather than 
for man. xif im real life her best friends are 
doubtless w le found among men. ‘I can’t bear 
a cat” are words which you may hear only from a 
woman; and when a woman does have an aversion 
for a cat it is unconquerable. The man relieves 
his momentary grudge by flinging the boot-jack. 

The Cats, scientifically considered, but using 
the name as in common parlance, are domesti- 
cated species of the genus felis, which includes 
the lion, tiger, panther, ete. They are generally 
believed to have sprung from the Egyptian cat, 
though how the species became transferred to 
Europe and North America, and how broken up 
into so many varieties, is a matter not so easily to 
be determined. Perhaps, says ‘ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia,” ‘as with all our domestic animals, different 
nations have domesticated different small kinds of 
native cats, which have produced, by the inter- 
mixture of their closely allied species, the numer- 
ous varieties now observed.” This view finds a 
corroborative illustration in one of the entries at 
the Cat Show, which consisted in a pair of ** hair- 
less cats,” so called, two nondescripts of very 
uncatlike appearance, raised in Vermont, whose 
pedigree is wrapped in obscurity, saving the single 
fact that their mother was an ordinary household 
eat who had the habit of running in the woods. 

The most common varieties of the domestic cat 
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are the Maltese, distinguished by its uniform 
Quaker-like color of deep slate; the Tiger, whose 
black and brownish stripes sometimes form a 
most elegant combination; and the Tortoise-shell, 
in whose hair a rich reddish-brown is mingled 
with the black and white. Then there is the 
Manx cat, a breed native to Cornwall and the Isle 
of Man, whose distinguishing peculiarity is the 
rudiment of a tail instead of a full development 
of that appendage; and, most beautiful of all, 
perhaps, the Angora cat, whose hair is very long 
and silky, and whose whole appearance is one of 
aristocratic and luxurious elegance. 

All of these varieties, and many others not 
easily to be described, were to be seen at the Bos- 
ton Cat Show. The animals were conveniently 
displayed in small cages with fronts of coarse wire 
network, and with sliding doors on top; the cages 
being arranged in long rows up and down the 
room. The general aspect of the show was much 
pleasanter than that of the dog-show. The offense 
to the sense of smell was much less, and of noise 
there was none at all. Without exception the 
pets seemed to take their confinement very pa- 
tiently and pleasantly, and most of them dozed 
on in their corners or upon their cushions regard- 
less of the staring and chattering throng around 
them. For bedding they had coarse sawdust, and 
many of them were provided with special com- 
forts and luxuries by their thoughtful and atten- 
tive owners. In nearly every cage was a dipper 
of water, which fact reminds me to say that not 
every owner of a cat knows how important water 
is to her as a beverage. Her aversion to the ele- 
ment for other uses should not blind us to her 
need of it for this. It is a mistake to suppose 
that because she drinks milk she will drink noth- 
ing else. She ought to have daily access to fresh 
water. 

Many of the specimens in the collection were of 
real interest for their beauty and intelligence, or 
for some particular or other in their history. 
‘*Amy,” a trim Maltese, eleven years old, was 
seriously said to be the mother of 330 kittens, a 
statement which, if true, marks a surprising in- 
stance of fecundity. ‘‘ Mittens,” another Maltese, 

resented the structural peculiarity of seven toes 
on each of her feet. A very handsome pair of 
Maltese cats, ovcupying the same cage in affection- 
ate companionship, were ‘‘ Dick” and * Tully,” 
the two lying side by side upon the same cushion, 
he gently licking the fur upon her head while she 
received the caress with half-closed eyes. 
‘* Kelpie,” a female Tortoise-shell of eight months, 
was introduced as the daughter of a Leipsic cat 
once belonging to a Mrs. Danforth, an American 
missionary, by whom the mother was given to a 
Dutch sea-captain who broug!t her tothis country. 
The observers of ‘‘ John Calvin,” a huge and digni- 
fied tiger cat, were informed by a card over bis 
door that he ‘‘is not particular about his food, 
but would like to have you read to him.” A 
very marked family of tiger cats was ‘‘ Rose” 
and her four ‘' kittens,” the latter weighing ten 
pounds each, allin the same cage. Perhaps no cat 
in the exhibition presented more strikingly the 
typical features of the feline race than ‘‘ Centen- 
nial,’ a slender, lithe, alert, graceful creature 
belonging to Mrs. W. 8. Robinson‘of Malden, the 
widow of ‘‘ Warrington.” 

Such shows as this and others of its class must 
have one good effect: they enhance our sense of 
the dignity of the lower animals, and so the con- 
sideration in which they are held and the kindness 
with which they are treated. 


Boston, Jan. 23d. ELLERY. 








LETTERS BY THE WAY. 


KOWHEGAN! What a name! and yet a very fair 
town couches down under that name,—a town of 
4,000 inbabitants that boasts of prosperity notwith- 
sta: ding the universal depression. Lumber, farming, 


and mauufactures of cotton tell the story. Lower’ 
Maine bas been stripped of her pine forests, but a go.d- 


deal of the land 1s fit for farming, provided it bas a 
Maine farmer on it. The chief products are grass, nats 
and p tatoes. Immense quantities of potatoes are ex- 
ported, chiefly to Boston and Baltimore, from which 
last port is brought back cotton and coro, for though 
some corn is raised it is on the whole cheaper to buy it. 
I should think so! The steady crop that costs nothing 
and never gives out is granite. Every man can have it, 
«nd as much as he wants, In winter ice is a profitable 
crop. No trouble here about good seasons for ice! 








While the North River men were lingering on the brink 
and longed, in vain, to saw away, bere the thermom- 
eter was down to minus 42° and trying to get lower! 
Ou ly spirit thermometers could hold out. The ‘‘ Maine 
Law” allows thermometers to have as much spirit as 
they like. P 

I was curious to look upon Fairfield, yesterday morn- 
ing, where this feat of the thermometer took place. 
There are several things I have always mightily longed 
to see: a thermometer in which mercury was fr zen 
solid, the tide at its best in tae Bay of Fundy, and some 
spot in Norway or Sweden where the sun does not go 
below the horizon for the whole twenty-four hours, 
None of these have I seen; but it was a pleasure to see 
Fairfi: ld, where the thermometer trick was done. 

Ah, ye late sleepers, how little you know of the joys 
of a lecturer! Rising at five o’clock in a January 
moraing, poking your way in darkness for the cars, 
finding yourself in a rattling caboose at the tail end of 
a long freight train, bumping over the road two hours, 
jumping into an open sleigh, riding across a mile or 
two to catch a train, going on, without breakfast, to 
Burpham, waiting two hours for another cross-train— 
do you think all this a luxury? Well, but it was! 
Health and gocd spirits convert all rude experiences 
into a pleasure. Cer'ainly there are some things which 
one does not see without such a career. The cold, white 
light of dawning day; the unworldly sky, that seems to 
bave forsaken all thoughts of kindness and to hold it- 
self remote from all care of man and the earth; the play 
of light along the horizon; the sense of renewed life 
that comes with color; and then the slow and reluctant 
smoke, pale and languid, tbat begins to work upward 
from farmhouse or village; the crumpled-up men, witb 
bands in pockets, going out to *‘ do their chores ”—all 
these thirgs and many more cannot be seen unless a 


man is a lecturer or a commercial traveler. 
mW. B. 


ADULTERATION OF LIQUORS. 
Fort PLAIN, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1878. 

Dear Union: In reading, this evening, your editorial 
entitled ‘‘ Hints to Liquor Buyers,” I was surprised to 
see how nearly identical it partially is with an argument 
which I recently made at one of our large temperance 
meetings. I had derived my knowledge from the 
president of our club, who was for several years an 
extensive liquor-dealer, paying liberally for the recipes 
which he has placed in my hands. I am, therefore, 
prepared to say thet Irish whisky, Rye whisky, old 
Bourbon, Cognac and Signette and Grape brandies, etc., 
such as are sold in this country, are all substantially the 
same Vile mixture. In acask containing forty gallons 
of any of these, nearly forty gallons of the liquor was, 
when put into the cask, a neutral spirit—which itself is 
arank poison, being half alcohol and half water. To 
convert the spirit into any desired liquor, a little of tbe 
requisite ‘‘ essential oil” is used. One oil would 
make it whisky; another would make it Cognac, 
etc. These ‘‘ essential oils” are very powerful and 
poisonous. The brandies and whiskies are sweetened 
and colored with burned sugar, and settled with isin- 
glass. If the brandy ought to be five years old, a little 
of the oil of tea is added; if there is a demand for ten- 
years-old brandy, double the ‘‘ tea”; and if—. ‘‘ But,” 
says my informant, ‘‘ most dealers can not afford to 
keep in stock any brandy over ten years old.”. Much 
of these spurious articles 1s manufactured throughout 
our land, and much of it in France, whither a vast 
amount of American whisky is shipped, where it is 
‘‘doctored” and mis-branded, and whence it is re- 
shipped to us and here sold (often in good faith) as 
geouine French wines and brandies. So says the 
‘** American Cyclopedia.” W. P. WEBSTER. 


Acligous Nets. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 




















ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Pan-Anglican Synod.—The date of meeting 
of the Bishops at Lambeth is fixed for July 2. It is proposed 
that the meeting shall extend over four weeks. The 
subjects selected for discussion are the following:—1. The 
best mode of maintaining union among the various 
churches of the Anglican Communion. 2. Voluntary 
boards of arbitration for churches to which such an 
arrangement mry be applicable. 3. The relations to each 
other of missionary bishops and of missionaries, in various 
branches of the Anglican Communion, acting in the same 
country. 4. The position of Anglican chaplains and chap- 
laincies on the continent of Europe and elsewhere. 5, Mod- 
ern forms of infidelity and the best means of dealing with 
them. 6. The condition, progress, and needs of the various 
churches of the Anglican Communion. 


The Confessional.—Some time ago ata public meeting 
in Liverpool resolutions were adopted condemning the 
practice of confession in the Church of England, and 








copies sent to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
Letters have now been received from these dignitaries in 
reply. From their expressions neither one can be counted 
on for much active resistance to the practice. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury merely anknowledges receipt of 
the resolutions; the Archbishop of York expresses himself 
more at length, but in a feeble and irresolute way. 

“It will be my duty,” be says, ‘‘ to doall that is in my power 
to discourage this practice; but it must be burne in mind 
that it is nota matter of public cognizance, like the acts of 
public worship, and that on this account it may be much 
more difficult to deal with.’”’ 

A recent burial case in Tetbury, Gloucestershire, has 
made considerable stir. The vicar, Rev. John Frampton, 
refused to read the Church of England service over the 
remains of a child of a Primitive Methodist, on the ground 
that the rite of baptism had been ‘sinfully administered 
by a man not ordained according to the forms of the 
Church of England”—to wit, a Methodist minister. He 
did, however, offer to perform the service if the parent 
would obtain a dispensation from the Bishop, but this the 
parent refused to do, and interred the child in the Con- 
gregational burying ground. A committee of Primitive 
Methodists then waited on the vicar and informed him 
that his action was illegal, while the father wrote to the 
Bishop (Gloucester and Bristol) to the same effect. In 
reply Mr. Frampton makes this declaration : 

“It seems monstrous that I should be called on to look 
upon a Wesleyan minister, however deserving of respect, as 
a lawful minister of the Church of England. I suppose that 
I need hardly say that I should prefer to submit to any 
amountof penalty rather than seem to make such an ac- 
knowledgment.” 

The Bishop, on his part, expresses his regret, and says 
that as far as he is able to judge, the child had a full right 
to be buried in the churchyard. But as the father did not 
appeal in the first instance to him he ‘hardly feels it to 
be now necessary to say more.” As to the legal point in- 
volved there is no doubt at all that any one baptized by a 
dissenting preacher i8 as much entitled to the burial office 
as though the rite had been {performed by the Primate of 
the Church of England. ‘ 

A more Christian spirit is shown by the Rev. G. Mans- 
field, LL.D., rector of the church at Stanwick, Northamp- 
tonshire. Here the senior deacon of the Baptist Church 
died at the advanced age of 93. Dr. Mansfield having been 
applied to, not only gave permission to inter the remains 
bat preached, himself, a funeral discourse, and at the close 
of the service in the churchyard invited the Baptist minis- 
ter, the Rev. Mr. Near, to deliver an address. 





Whitefield’s latest successor in the Tottenham Court Road 
Chapel, London, is the Rev. Thos. Nicolson. This is the 
charge which the Rev. Llewellyn D. Bevan left a year ago 
to come to the Brick Church, N. Y. The edifice, which is 
peculiarly ugly, was built in 1756 from Whitefield’s own 
plans and the dedication sermon preached by him. It was 
here, too, that his funeral sermon was preached by one of 
the Wesleys. Mr. Nicolson’s pastorate began Jan. 6th. 





Church Troubles in Falmouth.—Owing to the refusal of the 
mayor and aldermen of Falmouth to sign the local tax levy, 
the rector of the parish is unable to collect his salary, and 
the church (All Saints’) is likely to be closed. The assess- 
ment has the sanction of antiquity, having existed from 
the time of Charles LI. It is understood that legal pro- 
ceedings will be taken to obtain the necessary signatures. 





ScoTLanD.—Re-establishment. —The movement to re- 
establish the Free Church in the Highlands has taken some 
tangible shape. The agitator, Dr. Begg, with twenty cler- 
gymen has stated to the Lord Advocate the terms on 
which he and his associates will enter the Establishment. 
What these are is not known. Meanwhile there is no little 
excitement among loyal Free Churchmen, and a special 
meeting of the Commission of the Free Church Assembly 
has been proposed as a means of dealing with the re- 
actionaries. 





A curious relic of fire worship exists in Scotland. It is 
called the festival of ‘‘The Clavie,” and takes place each 
12th of January at Burghead, a fishing village on the Scotch 
coast. A tar-barrel is burnt, and as it falls into pieces the 
fisher-wives rush in and endeavor to get a lighted bit of 
firewood. With this the fire on the cottage hearth is at 
once kindled. It is considered lucky to keep this flame all 
the rest of the year. 


ITaLy.—The Next Pope.—The Roman correspondent of 
the Cologne ‘‘ Gazette ” thinks it more than likely that the 
successor of Pius LX. will be Cardinal Bilio. He is de- 
scribed as an enterprising, daring and energetic man, 
tifty-eight years old, and believing firmly in the Syllabus, 
which he himself compiled. The idea of holding the con- 
clave abroad originated with him, and he is exerting all 
his power to make it practicable. It is his desire to wander 
over the earth as an exiled Pope, inciting the faithful 
every where to rise in support of his cause and that of the 
Church. 


JAPAN.—An Encouraging Outlook.—The year closes in 
Japan hopefully for missions. The government is showing 
evident signs of a relaxation of the extreme measures 
heretofore taken against Christianity. All the Presby- 
terian missions represented have united to form, not a new 
body, but an organization which shall reduce as much as 
possible the force of any objection to Christianity based 
on the divisions among her followers. 

The Monthly Missionary Conference of Yedo recently 
discussed Francis Xavier, with special reference to his 
reputed miracles in Japan, and reached the conclusion 
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that Xavier not only never wrought any miracles, but, 
what is more to his credit, never pretended to have 
wrought any. The author of the paper on the topic took 
the position that ‘‘ Xavier was an un-Jesuitical Jesuit, 
more scrupulous than his followers.” He also maintained 
that while Rome had exalted Xavier beyond his just due, 
Protestants had failed to give him credit for the good 
actually done by this first missionary to the Japanese 
Empire. As an outgrowth of this new union, including 
Scotch and Americans, there has been established in 
Tokio (formerly, Yedo) a theological school, in which the 
various missionaries give instruction. A class of thirty 
young men has entered for the first year. A similar 
school is in successful operation in Kioto, the old capital of 
Japan, under the more direct supervision of the A.B.C.F.M. 

The Protestant missionaries report more converts for 1877 
than for any previous year since the recent opening of the 
Empire. Active steps have been taken toward evangel- 
ization by means of native helpers. The conclusion of the 
rebellion in the South will most probably work to the ad- 
vantage of missions. All things considered, the govern- 
ment is doing most for Christianity in doing nothing. Any 
more direct favoritism would bring such a storm of sus- 
picion and priestly indignation about the missionaries as 
would place them in a less favorable attitude than that 
which they are now able to take. The outlook is hopeful, 
promising a steady growth rather than a very rapid exten- 
sion of the truth of Christ. 





AT HOME. 

An Argument Against the Bland Silver Bill comes from 
the missionaries. The A. B. C. F. M. estimate that, from 
the necessity of purchasing exchange in gold, its passage 
would add as much as $30,000 a year to their expenses. 


St. Ann’s (P. E.) Church, Brooklyn, is burdened with a 
debt of $135,000. It is now proposed to raise this amount, 
not on the Kimball plan, which does not find favor in the 
church, bat by circulating subscription-books among the 
congregation. ’ 


The Welsh Congregational Churches of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania held a quarterly conference Jan. 26 and 27. For 
the ensuing year the Rev. D. E. Evans of Plymouth was 
elected moderator. Encouraging reports were heard from 
ten churches in Luzerne Co. 


A Double Parish.—The Rev. T. C. Edwards of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., has added the Congregational Church of 
Kingston to his present charge. He was installed Jan. 
28th. The two churches are within two miles of each 
other. Total membership 315. 





All Souls’ (Unitarian) Church, Washington, D. C., has 
lately been dedicated, free of debt. Its cost was $60,000. 
The services were conducted by the pastor-elect, the Rev. 
Clay McCauley, and the sermon preached by the Rev. H. 
W. Bellows, D.D., of New York. 


A Preachers’ Union exists in Toledo, Ohio, in which all 
Protestant denominations except the Episcopal are rep- 
resented. Ata recent meeting a Jewish rabbi dropped in. 
Meetings are held bi-weekly, and each member epitomizes 
in one minute his sermon of the previous Sunday. 





A Missionary of the S. S. Union in Missouri reports his 
work as follows: 40 schools organized with 121 teachers 
and 1,139 scholars; 47 schools visited and helped, having 
154 teachers and 1,465 scholars; families visited 159; ser- 
mons or addresses delivered 130. A good record! 


Fisk University, Nashville, so widely known through the 
Jubilee Singers, is experiencing a revival. Twenty-five 
students have been converted since September last. In the 
Collegiate Department 67 out of 79, and in the Normal 
Department 81 out of 126, are Christians. Twenty-five 
young men are studying in the Theological Department. 





The Milwaukee Common Council protest against public 
Bible-reading and prayers or hymns in the State Univer- 
sity and the normal schools. They also instruct the rep- 
resentatives of Milwaukee to present this protest to the 
Legislature. Vigorous counter-protests have followed 
from many quarters. Common Councils, as a rule, are 
not the best authority on questions of education. 

The Manhattan Association met at the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, Jan. 28th. The only 
business of general interest transacted consisted of a dis- 
cussion of the question, What constitutes a Congregational 
minister? and the resultant passage of a resolution appoint- 
ing a committee to confer with a committee which was 
appointed at the National Council at Detroit, to consider 
the same subject. 


Rev. Dr. J. L. Dudley, minister of the ‘“‘ Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society,” Boston, formerly Theodore Par- 
ker’s, has been dropped, on the ground of absence, from 
membership in the Hartford South Association, Conn. It 
will be remembered that his connection therewith while 
holding his present theological views was a matter of 
offense to many Trinitarian Congregationalists, who will 
now probably feel easier. 


The Cheney Case.—Some years ago Dr. Cheney, of Chi- 
cago, with a majority of his congregation went over from 
the Protestant Episcopal to the Reformed body, taking the 
church property with them. Suit to recover the property 
was brought by a few persons who did not follow the 
movement, and has just now been decided in Dr. Cheney’s 
favor. It is rumored that the contestants will take an ap- 
peal to the U. 8S. Supreme Court. 


Install the Minister.—A drift toward settled pastorates 
is noticed among the Congregational Churches of Ohio. 





Four young men recently ordained were also installed ; viz., 
Messrs. Olesen at Gambier, Williams at Brighton, Mc- 
Conaughy at Lorain, and Rice at Tenfield. Vine St. 
Church, Cincinnati, has also installed the Rev. Chas. H. 
Daniels, late of Massachusetts, and the church in Wakeman, 
the Rev. Chas. C. Creegan, who has been acting-pastor for 
two years. 


Nearly Twenty more Churches are reported as having 
recently paid off their church debts. Among these are 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, $35,000; the 
Presbyterian Church at Wolcott, New York, $1,500; and 
the following Congregational Churches: Kalamazoo, Mich., 
$2,000; Biddeford, Me., $3,500; First Church, Detroit, $5,- 
050; Elkhart, $2,800; Redwood, Cal., $2,640; and also the 
First Methodist, of Kankakee, I1]., $9,000. The debt-paying 
movement seems likely to become general. 

The Murphy Movement has reached Minnesota. At St. 
Charles the work is carried on by a Mrs. Foster and the 
Rev. Mr. Van Wagner. Already 600 names, many of them 
drinking men, have been secured for the pledge. The 
cause is also making progress in Ohio. At Toledo an old 
restaurant has been secured and the sign ‘‘ Finlay’s Lager” 
changed into ‘‘Murphy Headquarters.” Here meetings 
are held every night, a sewing-room is maintained by the 
ladies, and meals are furnished at the average cost of nine 
cents. 


The Baptists in Massachusetts report no larger number 
of members than last year, namely, 289; and a slight loss 
in the total number of pastors and of ordained ministers; 
but the additions to membership in the churches were 3,365 
against 2,822 the year before, and 1,900 the year before 
that. The total membership for the state is set down at 
about 49,000. It is a noticeable fact that nearly one-half 
of the accessions were to the churches in the two Boston 
associations, showing that the strength of the denomina- 
tion is in the extreme eastern part of the state. 


The Young Men’s Hebrew Association, N. Y., listened to 
a lecture last week from the Rev. John Hall, D. D., upon 
the relation of the Hebrew Scriptures to Science. Of this 
the ‘‘ Jewish Messenger” says: 

“It was a novel and gratifying spectacle—this eminent 
Christian clergyman lecturing toa Jewish audience, upon a 
subject so strictly in keeping with the object of the Society 
that every word of the lecture could be delivered without 
hesitation in the synagogue. Dr. Hall has won a thousand 
new admirers by his earnest and scholarly lecture, and we 
feel that the Society bas madea firm friend in the talented 
pastor himself.” 


Raising a Minister’s Salary is a good sign in such 
times as these, when the general tendency is so strongly 
and steadily the other way. The phenomenon has just 
happened in Portland, Me., the victim of the operation 
being the Rev. Frank E. Clark, the pastor of the Williston 
Congregational church. Mr. Clark is a young man just 
out of Andover, of excellent gifts, and destined, if we mis- 
take not, to a useful ministry. Doubtless his declination 
of one or two calls already received to leave Portland has 
had something to do with this appreciative demonstra- 
tion on the part of his people. 


Sunday School Work in Iowa.—Cheering reports come 
from several sources. One superintendent writes that, in 
spite of corn-picking and deep mud, meetings have been 
sustained and most of the young people converted. An- 
other reports fourteen conversions in a Catholic com- 
munity, where not much was to be expected. Among 
these are three leading Catholics. Another says: ‘Our 
school was never so interesting as now, notwithstanding 
almost impassable mud. We have a full house, and have 
just held a fine Sunday school concert (a new thing here,) 
and now they desire to have the children converted.” 


The Congregational Club of Boston, which is, we believe, 
the pioneer of those useful denominational sociables, held 
its annual meeting last week, and elected for its new Pres- 
dent Henry D. Hyde, a rising lawyer of the city. One of 
the speakers of the occasion was Mr. Ahziz Ahmad, a 
young convert to Christianity from Mohammedanism, 
who is now studying, at Monson Academy, Mass., to be a 
missionary to his own people. Mr. Ahmad, though barely 
beyond his majority, has had a remarkable experience. 
while, as for education, it is said that he already can read 
twenty different languages, and can speak and write in 
several of them. English he speaks fluently. 


Revival Notes.—Messrs. Moody and Sankey have closed 
their meetings in Hartford and gone to Springfield, Mass. 
The interest in Hartford continues unabated, and is 
spreading to the neighboring towns, the churches at South 
Windsor, Bloomfield and Manchester being considerably 
revived. The evangelists are expected to commence work 
at New Haven, March 15, in a temporary building large 
enough to accommodate five or six thousand people. Its 
site is in the rear of the theological seminary.— 
Messrs. Whittle and McGranahan’s meetings at Meri- 
den have been entirely successful. They now go to Boston 
to conduct the Tabernacle meetings there.—A revival of 
great power is going on at Tamworth Iron Works, N. H., 
over fifty inquirers having already appeared.—There is 
also a deep religious interest at Newmarket, N. H., where 
union gospel meetings are being held by Evangelist C. J. 
Fowler.—At Middletown, Vt., Miss F. Townsley is working 
with gratifying success. Her latest labors were at Shafts- 
bury and West Rupert, Vt., where some twenty-five united 
with the churches.—At Rutland the Rev. E. A. Whittier is 
conducting a series of gospel meetings.—In Bristol, R. I., a 
revival is prevailing under the preaching of Henry More- 
house.—Evangelist Foote is laboring at Little Compton, 
R. I.—Mr. E. P. Hammond is at Marietta, Ohio, where the 








largest churches, and even the City Hall, are too small to 
hold the crowds of hearers.—Metamora, IIl., has a 
revival of some power in connection with union meetings. 
—Gloversville, N. Y., is also the scene of religious interest. 
Here five churches are holding union meetings, and im- 
mense audiences gather every evening to hear the Rev. T. 
W. Jones, of Ticonderoga. On one evening the whole con- 
gregation was deeply moved, and, when the benediction 
was pronounced, refused to leave. The chapel was opened 
for inquirers and those who wished to reconsecrate them- 
selves to God, and in a few minutes was filled. A great 
work is going on. 


GLEANINGS. 

—The Roman Catholic population of New England is esti- 
mated at 900,000. 

~The Rev. G. F. Pentecost bas left his pastorate in Boston 
to join Mr. Moody at Springfield. 

—At Grand Rapids, Mich., the Y. M. C. A. holdson an aver- 
age nine gospel meetings every week during the year. 

—This year being the one hundredth since the introduction 
of Catholicism into Boston, some suitable commemoration is 
proposed. 

—Dr. Goodell’s church in St. Louis numbers 508 members, 
of which 81 were received in 1877. Its benevolent contribu- 
tions for the year amount to $8,355. 

—Waukesha Congregational Church held its fortieth anni- 
versary Jan. 20 and 21. The occasion was also the tenth 
anniversary of the settlement of the pastor, the Rev. C. 
W. Camp. 

—Kelly’s Island, Lake Erie, possesses one Protestant 
church, which was organized in 1868, and has recently occu 
pied its first house of worsbip. The population of the Island 
is about 1,000. 

Mr. Spurgeon left London Jan. 14 for Mentone, where he 
expects to remain six weeks. On the Sunday previous he 
conducted both services at the Tabernacle, but with evident 
physical weakness. 

The religious interest in Brandon, Vt , has extended into 
the Graded School. Upon the invitation of one of the teach- 
ers some twenty scholars remained after close of school a 
few days since for prayer. 

-The new Elm Street M. E. Church, Toronto, was lately 
opened for religious service. It seats 1,850 people, and cost 
$63,000, of which only one-third has been raised—not a good 
example in these times. 

Here isa better one, also in Canada. The new Tabernacle 
at Belleville was opened Jan. 17th. Its dimensions are 78x80 
feet. The building cost $28,000; of this 810,000 has been col- 
lected and the balance subscribed for. 

—In the Sunday school of the First Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelpbia there is a class of Chinese scholars. 
Tne Alexander Mission, N. Y., has classes of Ltalians and 
French, taught in their own language. 

—The ladies of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, have paid 
off the organ debt and refurnished the church parlors. The 
pastor, Rev. O. C. McCulloch, was installed in July last. His 
ministry already gives promise of large success. 

—For twenty-five years the Rev. W. W. Williams, D.D., has 
been pastor of the First Congregational Church in Toledo, 
Ohio. His congregation is now building a new edifice—the 
third since the beginning of its bistory in 1833. 

—The Congregational Association of Western Pennsylvania 
will hold its annual session at Cambridge, Feb. 12, 13 and 14. 
A discussion on “ Future Punishment; limited or unlimited ?”” 
will be opened witha paper by the Kev. Joseph Adams, of 
Corry. 

—A minister who has been in literature and trade is the 
Rev. Robt. McCune, pastor of the Washington Street Con- 
gregational Church, Toledo, O. He was formerly editor of 
the Toledo “ Blade,’’ and more recently appraiser of mer- 
chandise for that port. 

—~Mr. E. A. Holdridge, of New York, is engagedin Y. M 
C. A. work in Jacksonville, Fla. A reading room has been 
opened and two daily prayer-meetings are in progress A 
Bible reading is given every Wednesday. These meetings 
are in addition to those previously heid. 

—At Cornwall-on-the-Hudson the Episcopal minister, the 
Rey. B. 8. Huntington, varies the Sunday afternoon service 
by delivering a series of lectures on the * Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress.’" His preaching, and especially this feature, has been 
attended with marked interest by increasing congregations. 

—It has been understood that the Rev. Arthur Tooth was 
to resign the living of St. James’s, Hatcham, England, and 
that the Rev. Malcolm MacColl was to be bis successor. There 
being, however, certain difficulties in the way of Mr. 
MacColl leaving his present charge, Mr. Tooth still remains at 
Hatcham. 

—Westminster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, the Rev. 
Jas. M. Ludlow, D.D., pastor, heid its annual meeting Feb. Ist 
During the year seventy-five persons have been received. Its 
present membersbip is 2%. All the departments of church 
work are in a prosperous condition, and the numbers in at- 
tendance all the time on the increase. 

—The “Cambrian News,"’ having occasion to speak of the 
rector of Llanfairpwligw) ngyligogertysiliog ogogochb,a parish 
in Anglesea, mentions that this is merely an abbreviation of 
the full title of the village. The London ‘** Times”’ suggests 
that a suitable incumbent would be the Rev. Mr. Piaratana- 
tissatarrunanse, now located in New Zealand. 

—The Emperor of Russia, through Count Schouvaloff, the 
Russian Ambassador, has presented the Rev. A. B. Mackay, 
of Queen's road Presbyterian Church, Brighton, with a 
fac-simile copy of the Codex Sinaiticus. The Count and 
Countess Schouvaloff, during their recent stay at Brighton, 
extending over three months, attended Mr. Mackay’s church. 

—Calls have been extended as follows: by the Peabody 
South (Mass.) Cong. Church to the Rev. Willard G. Sperry, 
formerly principal of the Beverly High School; by the Mil- 
ford (Mass.) Second Cong. Church to the Rev. J.8. Elwell, of 
Waverly; by the Bowdoin Square Baptist Church, Boston, to 
the Rev. J. D. Fulton, of Brooklyn; by the Bridgeport (Ct.) 
First Baptist Church to the Rev. M. H. Pogson (accepted); by 
the Church at Griggsville, Ill, to the Rev. Seth M. Wilcox, 
late of Lincoln (accepted); by the Noble Street Pres. Church, 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, to the Rev. Charles H. Taylor, of Le- 
roy, N. Y. (accepted and ministry begun, Jan. 27); by the 
Church at Marshfle.d, Vt.,to the Rev. Paul H. Pitkin, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (accepted and ministry begun Feb. 3d);. by 
the Church at Ottawa, Canada, to the Rev. John Wood, editor 
of the Canadian “Independent”; by the Church in West 
Randolph, Vt., to the Rev. V. M. Hardy (accepted.) 
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Che Sundap-School. 


JOASH REPAIRING THE TEMPLE. 


February ljth.—2 Chronicles xxiv., 4-13. (a) 








*Joash was minded to repair the house of the Lord.”— 
2 CHRON. XXiv., 4. 

FTNHE episode which has been selected by the com- 

mittee for this week’s lesson gives, when taken out 
of its connection, a thoroughly false idea of the charac- 
acter of Joasb and of his reign. Whatever was good in 
him or his administration was due to Jehoiada; what- 
ever was evil was due to himeelf. 

At the death of Jehoshaphat the evil effects of the 
alliance which he had formed with Ahab began to be 
felt. His son Jehoram, yielding to the evil iutlueaces 
of bis wife, Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, 
set up the worship of Baal in the high places, pros- 
tituted the daugh'ers of Judah to the iofamous rites of 
Ashtoreth, and guarded himself against the dangers of 
a disputed succession by murdering all his younger 
brothers as soon as his father was dead. Disaster fol- 
lowed disaster, and at length, after eight years’ reign, he 
died uoregretted. His son Ahaziah became but nominal 
king; Athaliah remaioed after her busband’s death, even 
more than during bis life-time, the true power b hind the 
throne. The revolution in Israel under Jehu, which de- 
stroyed her mother and ali the house of Abab, and io 
which Ahaziah himself also fella victim, did nothing to 
daunt the bold, bad spirit of the qucen-mother—a worthy 
child of Jez-bel. She slew all her own grandchildren 
and usurped the throne herself. She made Jerusalem a 
refuge for the worshipers of Baal exiled from the north- 
ero kingdom, and erected a temple to the Phanician deity 
within the very courts of the temple of Jehovah. Shedid 
not indeed attempt to °xtirpate the Jewish worship. It 
was probably too strongly entrenched in the reverential 
affections of the people. During the six years of her 
usurpation the worship of Jebovah and of Baal went on 
side by side. 

We have said that she massacred all her grandchil- 
dren; one, however, escaped—the infant Joash, a child 
in arms, rescued by his aunt Jehosheba, concealed in a 
storeroum in the palace, thence traasferred to the tem- 
ple, and there preserved by Jehoiada, the priest, the 
husband of Jebosheba, with their own children. It is 
safe to assume that Atbaliah lacked not the will but the 
power to pursue her graudchild into this retreat. Je 
hoiada bode his time. At length, in the seventh year 
of Athaliah’s wicked reign, he prepared for a revo- 
lation. He bound over to his cause, by a solemn 
oath, the five officers of the royal guard; iotroduced 
the three detachments of armed priests and Levites into 
the inner temple; furnished them with spears avd 
shields tbat, as relics of David's time, were kept within 
the sacred precincts; then, on a Sabbath day, when the 
temple courts were crowded with Jewish worshipers, 
brought the little pmnce forth, placed on his head the 
royal diadem kept in the temple, and anointed him 
with the sacred oil. The acclamations of the multitude 
reached the ears of the queen-mother in her palace. 
With an audacity characteristic of her family she 
hastened to the temple to quell the tumult by her 
pres-nce ; fouod the young king standing amid the 
princes; the trumpets blowing; the choir singing; the 
pevple applauding. She was seized, borne out through 
the multitude to the gate of the city, and there, close 
by the royal palace, was slain. And ‘‘all the peuple of 
the land rejovced and the city was quiet.” (5) 

This was the Joash whose repairing of toe temple is 
recounted in the Scriptures placed at the head of this 
columa. His reiga began with fair promise, Jehviada 
renewed tefore all the people the forgotten covenant 
with God. By a great popular uprising the house of 
Baal was trokea down, the altars and images destroyed 
and Mattan, the priest of Baal, was slain before his own 
altars. 

It was something like sixteen years after this that 
Joash undertook to repair and rebuild the House of the 
Lord, which had not only been plundered of its vessels, 
but also injured in its structure during the reign of 
Athaliah. He first issued a decree directing the priests 
aud Levites to use the contributions of the people for 
this work of repair. But Jehoiada was aged, and the 
priests and Levites had suffered in the corruptions of 
the time. Little progress was made and the fuller 
account in Kings seems to imply a suspicion of priestly 
peculation. The admiaistration of the trust was there- 
fore removed from the hands of the delinquent order. 
A strong box was conatructed and placed at the gite of 
the temple, and each day its contents were counted by 
officers appointed by the king. Confidence was restored 





(a) Compare 2 Kings, ch. xii. 


(b) This most dramatic episode in the history of Judah has 
been made by Racine the basis of what is regarded by very 
competent critics as his best work, Athalie, which is pro- 
nounced by Van Laun “ the moat perfect of all French Script- 
tural tragedies,’ 
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and the work of repair went rapidly on to its consum- 
mation. 

But the piety of King Joash was a reflected light 
fiom that of his foster-fatber. The lay princes of 
Judah were jealous of the unbounded influence of the 
High Priest and the co seqient power of the priestly 
caste. Probably the loog idolatries had served to in- 
tensify tbat natural antagonism which, in all nations 
and ages, bad existed between the aristocracy and the 
priesthood, At the death of Jehoiada the princes of 
Judah won by their flatteries the king. He threw him- 
self into tbeir hands; forgot the counsels of the priest 
almost as soon as death silenced them; neglected the 
House of Jehovah; and readmitted the worship of 
idols. The protests of prophets fell on deaf ears. 
Zechariah, one of Joash’s own foster brothers, met a 
martyr’s death. He broke out into a vehement remon- 
strance against this desertion of Jehovah. The angry 
princes needed but a single word of permission from 
their king; Zechariah was stoned to death within the 
temple courts. Tbe massacre produced a profound im- 
pression upon the Jewish mind—an impression the force 
of which is strikingly illustrated in our Lord’s solemn 
indictment of Jerusalem: *‘ That upon you may come 
all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the 
blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias 
son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple 
and the altar.” 

The dying cry of the martyr; ‘‘ Jehovah 1» k upon 
it, and require it” proved to be a prophecy fulfilled in 
the closing scenes of the reign of Joash. Judea was 
overrun by the Syrian armies; many of the aristccracy 
perished or were taken prisoners; Jerusalem itself was 
only saved from the borrors of a sack by the surrender 
of the sacred vessels both of the temple and of the 
king’s palace; acd Joash, lingeriog under a complicated 
disease, perished miserably at the hands of assassins, 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


Temporary reforms in nations or individuals are val- 
ueless. 

The piety which depends upon human companionebip 
is always liable to be followed by apostasy and to end 
in wreck and ruin. 

The special lessons of this episode in his life are less, 
perbaps, important, but equally plain. 

Delay in duty is a disregard of duty (ver. 5). 

Building unto idols (relf) desecrates and destroys what 
is God's (ver. 7). 

Every Christian should contribute to rebuild and 
maintain Christ’» church materially and spiritually (vs. 
9,10). What are you doing for your church—what to 
make it yours? 

Ye are tbe temple of God. Sin—going after other 
gods, pleasure, wealth, power, self-will—desecrates and 
destroys it. What are you doing to rebuild it (1 Cor. 
iii., 16; vi., 19, 20; 2 Cor. vi., 16)? 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 








TEMPLE BUILDING. 

“All the princes and all the people rejoiced” to repair 
the temple. Christians work more willingly to repair 
beloved churches than for any other cause. Whata record 
of self-denials and loving sacrifices in the heavenly account 
of church-repairings! You, teacher, rejoice to beautify 
your own church edifice. Make this thought helpful in 
your teaching work. What is it? To repair ruined tem- 
ples, to reconsecrate talents and capabilities now bestowed 
upon Baal, the god of this world. Each child may be “‘a 
habitation of God through the Spirit.” ‘Tis ours to fit 
them for it. To build a church is a work of time. Will- 
ingly work long and patiently to build up one fallen 
temple. To bring a heart to Christ’s salvation, to make 
wicked lips praise the Lord, erring feet run in his ways, 
evil habits give way to holiness—this is our blest work. 
No toils and prayers and pains and sacrifices are ldst. The 
slow, sure work goes on. Work, and rejoice in the work. 





A ~_ . 
Hooks and Authors, 
CHAUNCEY WRIGHT. 

Prof. James Bradley Thayer, of the Harvard Law 
School at Cambridge, bas done a god service ia editing 
and publishing a volume of ‘ Letters” by the late 
Coauncey Wright. A collection of Mr. Wright's essays, 
under the ti'le of ‘* Philosophical Discourses,” edited by 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, was published about a year 
ago. The two volumes together reflect in a vivid degree 
the traits of a very sivgular cbaracter, the qualities of a 
very remarkable mind, and tbe leading features of a 
peculiarly interesting life. Chauncey Wright while he 
lived was known to very few persons; but by those few 
—and they were competent to judge—he was esteemed 
as having intellectual endowments amounting almost, 
if not quite, to the measure of genius, and a nature of 
exceptional truthfulness, simplicity and sweetness. 

The outlines of his life are few and plain. He was 
born in Northamptop, Mass, in September, 1830; he 
graduated at Harvard College in 1852; ard in Cambridge 











he lived until his death on the 12th of September, 1875 
For eighteen years he was a computer in the office of 
the * Nautical Almanac,” then established at Cam- 
bridge; but the labor iavolved in that service be con- 
trived to mass within a few months of the year, so as to 
leave him the space he coveted for bigher pursuits. H's 
tastes were purely philesophical, aod in the realm of 
metaphysics he was entirely at home. Neither an 
original investigator nor a student of books, he seemed 
to acquire scientific knowledge by intuition, and he was 
very learn-ed without ever having seemed to learn. He 
was; at first ao ardent disciple of Hamilton, ard became 
a confident Darwinian. Yet with Herbert Spencer he 
was at variance. The border-land of investigation be- 
tween matter and spirit he traversed in his most familiar 
thought, and lived in a world remote from the ordinary 
concerns of men. 

The letters in the volume before us are largely upon 
purely speculative themes, though sufficiently tinged 
with the human to make them appeal in a great degree 
to the common heart, and full cf fascination for more 
thoughtful minds. They are addressed, by turns, chiefly 
to Prof. Cbarles Eliot Norton. aud his sisters; to 
Prof. J. P. Lesley, now of the University of Pennsy)- 
vania, and bis wife; to Mr. Francis K. Abbot, the 
editor of the *‘ Indcx;” and to Mr. Darwin, with whom 
Mr. Wright held a very pleasant correspondence on 
scientific matters. The letters to Mr. Abbot are of an 
abstrusely pbilosophical character, while the remainder 
divide attention between those graver topics aud others 
more lightsome relating to personal and social expe- 
rience. The letters are set in a framework of biograph- 
ical sketches by Prof. Thayer, enriched with touches 
here and there from other friends, the «ffect of which 
is to present Mr. Wright’s personality with great dis. 
tinctness. He was a man of large physical presence, 
but great modesty and diffideoce. He shrank from the 
notice of the many, content with the friendship of the 
few. His habits of hfe were eccentric, not to say 
irregular; aud his whole career, obscure as it was, Was 
like no other that we remember. 

The religious position of such a man is, of course, a 
matter of much concern to the circle whom we address. 
We confess that were we left to Mr. Wrigtt’s own words 
as here recorded we should find ourselves in great doubi 
as to what his religious views were; but we are given 
this very striking glimpse of bis character in this respect 
by the Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis, the minister of the First 
Church, Boston, who knew Mr. Wright from early years: 

“I remember a day's drive with the philosopher who, as u 
boy, had been my parishiouer, and how from the beginning 
to the end of it we talked about the highest religious themes 
God, duty, immortality. Once it came to my mind, What 
does our driver—a simple colored brotner and Methodist dea- 
con—think of all this? but I saw that, happily, it was Sunserit 
to him. To one who looked only at the appearance, and 
rested on the surface, the minister was talking with a man 
who, from having been his Sunday-schoo! pupil in childhood, 
had ‘developed’ into a full grown infidel. And certainly as to 
the affirmations of Christian faith he was singularly lacking ; 
but a few moments’ conversation with him would bave cou- 
vinced any candid man that here was one whose religion it 
was to have no religion, and that whatever he was, he was by 
the grace of God. I could not but be sorry, profoundly so, 
that he had not been so mastered by the Divine Master as to 
have becn filled with religious faiths and hopes, and thus 
furnished with the very facts which were to him so esseutial. 
but the light in him was so pure and steady that he seemed to 
me all unconsciously to have been enlightened of the One 
True Light, and his perfect candor and sweetness were more 
than what we call natural. He did not talk for victory, but 
as one who sought for truth and rejoiced in it. There was 
no pause in his moral faith; and had I been the prophet I 
ought to have been, and witnessed as clearly as might be for 
the kingdom of God as Christ is revealing itin our world, I 
could not have asked fora more promising hearer of the good 
tidings. As it was, it seemed to me that we came pearer 
together ; and, whilst I have sometimes come away from con- 
verse with men of immaculate orthodoxy, and most scrupu- 
jous in all ceremonies and ordinances, with a feeling that 
between them and me there was a great gulf, and that their 
religion and mine were essentially different, I was conscious 
of nothing of the kind when I returned with Chauncey from 
our day's voyage out upon the fathomless and shoreless 
ocean of religious speculation. We had the same city in 
view, and ita Builder and Maker is God. I cannot doubt that 
the heavens which seemed closed above him on earth are 
open now, and that being of the truth he bears the Teach 
er's voice. I could see as we talked that the dogmatism of 
those who are known as advanced thinkers was as offensive 
to him as the dogmatism of the religionist; and that whilst 
he hoped to find out what was right by learning what was 
useful, be recognized a motive power above and within all 
consequences, and had, however unnamed and unmapped, his 
realm of holy mystery, and was guided, however unwitting- 
ly, by the Divine counsel. ‘A dangerous man,’ does some 
one say,‘and able to deceive the very elect’? but such was 
not the effect of his life and conversation; noticeably not 
upon the young, with whom he was so great a favorite. He 
destroyed no man’s, no child’s faith; but was fitted to show 
to all who would discern the signs of the times what it is 
that some who seem to be irreligious are waiting for, ‘as they 
who wait for the morning.’ ”’ 

Though we have belonged to the great number to 
whom Chauncey Wright was only a name, we are very 
glad to have been admitted, by the reading of this vol- 
ume, to the favored circle of them to whcm he is a 
revered reality. The reading has given us both pleasure 
and profit of a rare quality; io which we trust many 
others may share. The book is a piece of the best 
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workmanship of the Wilson press, but has been pri- 
vat-ly printed, though a few copies have been placed 
on sale at the centers—in this city with Henry Holt & 


Co, 


SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES! 

Dr. Henry Schliemann seems to possess an eighth 
~ense whicb leads him to the buried treasures of antiq- 
uity very much as the divining-rod is supposed to lead 

ld-seekers to their quarry. A tew years ago, at Hissar- 
lik, he uncovered tbe supposed site of ancient Troy, in 
» locality where its existence had not previously been 
thought of with any degree of assurance, and now, at 
Mycene, once the capital of Argolis, he has struck, with 
comparatively little waste of time in preliminary ex- 
ploration, what certainly was a roval treasury of great 
magnificence, and what may have been, as be delights to 
assert, the veritable tombs of Agamemnon and some of 
his followers. 

With Hellenists of the conservative type Dr. Schlie- 
maon suffers in reputation from the somewbat exuber- 
aot character of his entbusiasm. To gentlemen of this 
class his assertions in regard to the perfect acquirement 
of classical Greek in a few months, through the prelim- 
inary study of modern Greek, are nonsense, and through 
force of association they distrust his antiqnarian conclu- 
sions, It is certain, however, that he has won over to his 
side some of the most accomplished of living scholars, 
including Mr. Gladstone, the ex-premier of England, 
who writes the preface to the superb volume, and Messrs. 
Newton ‘and Gardner, both of whom we believe in- 
spected the treasures in loco, or shortly after their dis- 
covery. 

The attempt to fix the exact date at which the jewelry, 
arms, and utensils were in use, and even to prove the 
personal identity of those whose bodies -have been dis- 
interred after the lapse cf so many years, is a very bold 
one. Probably if their discoverer had been trained in 
the epressive schools which turn out most of our classi- 
cal scholars be would bave died without expressing an 
opinion, and only among his posthumous papers wou.d 
have been found recorded tbe conviction that the bodies 
were those of the victims of Clytemnestra and .gisthus, 
However his conclusions may be pulled to pieces by the 
Hellenists, it is far more amusiog, and upon the whole, 
more instructive to the average reader, if, like Mr. 
Gladstone, he can, with good grace, accept Agamem- 
non and Cassandra and the rest as established facts. 
The argument for their identity is too long to be quoted 
here, but the strongest reason for discrediting it is no 
strovger than some of those which are adduced to its 
support. It is held, for instance, that because Mycene 
was a Capital city during many centuries preceding its 
destruction in 468 B. c., the attempt to identify the per- 
sons and thirgs of a certain detinite period is absurd. 
On the other band, however, there could not have been 
at Mycenw more than a score of such interments as 
that given to Agamemnon. If the chance of hitting 
upon bis tomb, then, is fairly reducible to one in twenty, 
te ipprobabiltty surely is pot overwhelming. Some 
of the details on whieh Dr. Schlicemaun bases his theories 
are curious and striking in the ex reme, and viewed 
through his eyes, aud we must admit through those of 
accomplished scholars as well, the temptation is very 
strong to give inclination the bevetit of every doubt, and 
believe with Dr. Schliemann that be removed the golden 
mask from the face of Agamemnon himself, and that 
Madame Schliemann bas wora on her head the parure 
of Helen of Troy. 

Whatever conclusions farther iuvestigation may com- 
pel, there is no denying tbe brilliant and merited suc- 
cess of the explorer, and his deeply ivterestiog and 
instructive book is published in a shape that is every 
way wortby of the subject. 

Mrs. Wistar’s translations have familiarized the public 
with several of the most pleasing German novelists. Her 
latest adds to the list the name of Adolph Streckfuss. Its 
title, ‘‘ Too Rich,” suggests the circumstances of the heroine 
and foreshadows her trials. Without disclosing these it 
may be said that at the last vice is punished and virtue 
rewarded in the most satisfactory way. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 

‘“*The American Girl and Her Four Years in a Boys’ 
College” is presumably written in the interest of co- 
education; but, in spite of its condemnation of Dr. Clarke’s 
“Sex in Education,” it is a poor putting of the case, 
whether by example in the story or precept in its setting. 
One day’s inspection of the working of the system in any 
of the co-educational institutions is worth a library of such 
books. It is written by “Sola.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The author of “Syrian Sunsbine,” ‘‘A Nile Journal,” 
etc., Mr. Thomas G. Appleton, has just issued a volume of 
essays entitled ‘* Windfalls.” He discusses pleasant themes 
pleasantly. The first essay is devoted to good living; the 
next to the Adirondack delights; then comes a ‘‘ Plea for 
Phrenology,” and so on to the end of eleven chatty papers, 
full of incident and bright with pleasant allusions. The 





1 Mycene: A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at 
Mycenee and Tiryns. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. With 


Préface by Rt; Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.-P. Scribuer, Arw- , 


strong & Co. 





book is written in what Boston people call the “ purely 
literary ” style. (Roberts Bros.) 

“Bessie Harrington’s Venture,” by Julia A. Matthews, is 
the story of a rough and vicious boy, reclaimed from his 
degraded life. The active agent in his conversion is a 
young and pretty Sunday-school teacher, who gives her 
name to the story and practically drops out after the third 
or fourth chapter. It may be doubted whether there is 
not some exaggeration about the incidents and if the author 


has drawn her scenes and characters from life. But, for 
all that, the book is an entertaining one. If somewhat 
imaginative it is neither morbid nor sensational. Its des- 


criptions are vivid, its characters distinct and forcible, 
and the conversations well-sustained. Those engaged in 
mission work will no doubt find it suggestive. (Roberts 
Bros.) 

The fact that New York social life has not much distinc- 
tive character makes the society novel a difficult one to 
write. The tendency is to present one or two of its many 
and varied phases to the exclusion of the rest. The story 
that gives a comprehensive and nen-distorted view of the 
subject remains to be written; whether it ever will be 
written is an open question. In so much of *‘ My Intimate 
Friend” as relates to life in New York, Miss Florence I. 
Duncaa has, perhaps, done as well as many of her prede- 
cessors. The book is somewhat unequal, the secondary 
characters and side scenes being worked out better than 
the main plot. That part of it, however, which relates to 
the Canadian experience is cleverly told and the glimpse of 
convent life is quite a fresh and interesting feature in 
Protestant fiction. (J. B. Lippincott & Co). 

Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., the senior pastor of Union 
Church, Boston, has issued, at the close of a ministry of 
fifty years, a volume of sermons entitled *‘ At Eventide.” 
This volume was called out by a letter addressed to Dr. 
Adams by the ministers of Charleston, South Carolina, 
where Dr. Adams had been visiting his son. The pulpits 
of the Southern churches were open to this apostle from 
the North, and that his ministrations were appreciated 
the letter sets forth. A letter from Prof. Austin Phelps. 
of the Andover Theological Seminary, speaks of the re- 
form yet to come in the matter of sermonizing, and re- 
fers to the sermons of Dr. Adams, already published, as 
models of the Biblical element in preaching; as such Prof. 
Phelps has constantly commended them to the members 
of his classes. One element, however, is in the man, and 
cannotebe copied—the mellow and ripe flavor that pervades 
the sermons; so devout and earnest, so patient and tender, 
so active in their movement and yet free from all alge of 
controversy. How the reading of one of these by certain 
popular preachers would startle their hearers. (D. Lothrop 
& Co.) 

A. J. Bicknell & Co., publishers of architectural books, 
have issued another of their valuable collections of plans 
and elevations. Schoolhouses and churches are the classes 
of buildings to which the volume is especially devoted. 
The opening plates seem to be designed more to meet the 
demands of the local school fund than to satisfy or culti- 
vate a taste for what is really good in architecture. Such 
buildings, «f course, are indispensable, and the designs are 
full of valuable suggestion. At plate 117 we come upon 
a design for a village school by R. H. Robertson, of this 
city. It is far more attractive architecturally than any 
of those which precede it, and, we are obliged to add, more 
expensive. Then follow plans for churches, many of which 
are very admirable, and one or another of them should 
come within the means of any society. Mr. J. C. Cady and 
Messrs. Renwick and Sands furnish the best of them. It 
is too often the practice of committees to leave the choice 
of plans to some builder who may be honest, but who can 
seldom compete, even in the matter of low expenditure, 
with a trained architect, and books of this class must tend 
to cultivate good ideas in the minds of all who study them 
intelligently. Even the somewhat objectionable plans ob- 
trude their weak points the more glaringly when placed 
side by side with those which are creditable. 

Messrs. Biglow & Main, New York, have recently issued 
a very handsomely printed work for choirs, entitled 
** Choral Anthems,” composed and compiled by H. P. Danks. 
Mr. Danks is well known in the musical world and has 
already issued one book of anthems. In the preparation 
of this later work he has been much more successful than 
in the first, at all events in producing a volume which will 
be more generally acceptable and satisfactory. While he is 
represented to a considerable extent by his own composi- 
tions he has secured unusual variety by anthems and chants 
by Monk, Bradbury, Barnby, Main, Warner, Burnap, 
Cornell, Florio, Sullivan, Mosenthal, Hopkins, Sherwin, 
Calkin, Gumbert, Smallwood, Dudley, and others, together 
with arrangements of popular melodies from Mendelssohn, 
Thalberg, Abt, Flotow, Kiicken, Haydn, Rossini, Schubert, 
etc. The aim is declared to have been to avoid very difticult 
compositions, to have them short and melodious, to secure 
variety, and to make the largest and most attractive col- 
lection for the least money. There are 127 pages, and the 
price is one dollar less than any other book of similar size 
and form. A special acknowledgment is made to Mr. 
Hubert P. Main, several of whose most interesting compo- 
sitions are presented, for valuable services in the prepara- 
tion of the work. It seems to us to meet in a great degree 
the demand for a book of popular, worshipful opening 
pieces. 

“Sunshine ‘of Song” (Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston.) is a 
collection of new ballads and songs, with and without 
chorus, with an accompaniment for the piano or reed or- 
gan. It belongs to the popular series issued by this house 
and contains some seventy songs (two hundred pages) by 
about thirty different authors, among them Hays, Glover, 
Kinkel, Thomas, Christie, Hatton, Sullivan and Keller. 

Rey. C. H. Hutchins of Medford, Mass., has been doing 





excellent service for some time in circulating at a very low 
rate a {monthly series of admirable anthems, etc., under 
the title of the ‘‘ Parish Choir.” The first series, covering 
1874 to 1877 inclusive, is now issued in book form. It is a 
book which every choir-master should have, for from it he 
can readily make selections appropriate to his particular 
wants, and then order any one of the numbers in such 
quantities as may be necessary. The anthems are chiefly 
English, and are selected with a wise discrimination and 
taste. Price 2. 

The *‘ Convention and Choir” (Jansen, McClurg & Co.. 
Chicago,) is a collection of sacred and secular music for 
choirs, conventions, etc., with elementary exercises, glees, 
quartets, etc., prepared by 8S. W. Straub. It does not 
differ materially either in shape, general contents or 
character from the books common to conventions. There 
is a preponderance of anthems selected from good com- 
posers, and much other matter of general interest and 
availability. The fact that it is but $1 a copy will com 
mend it in these times when nearly all but musical notes 
are at a discount. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—it is understood that Mr. 8. L. Clemens has tendered 
an ample apology to those to whom it was due for the un- 
happy speech made by ‘* Mark Twain” at the Whittier 
Dinner. We trust the entire matter may now be speed 
ily forgotten. 

—Of Mr. Peloubet’'s ‘ Notes” on the International 8. 8. 
Lessons about 15,000 copies were sold last year; and of his 
“Question Books” on the same, something like 60,000 
copies. The demand for this excellent series of helps this 
year promises to be larger still. 

—The movement at the South in behalf of the ‘* Simms 
Memorial Fund ” continues, and at a recent dramatic en- 
tertainment in aid thereof at the Academy of Music, 
Charleston, 8. C., a striking poem in tribute to Gilmore 
Simms, by Paul H. Hayne, was delivered as a prologue. 

—A shower of foreign honors is falling this way just 
now. Mr. Longfellow has been made a corresponding 
member of the Royal Spanish Academy at Madrid, Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, a correspondent of the 
French Institute, and Prof. Simon Newcomb, of the Ob- 
servatory at Washington, a member of the Royal Society 
of Great Britain. 

—The new method at Harvard of entrance examinations 
in the classics, by which translations at sight and a prac- 
tical use of grammatical knowledge are made the chief 
requisitions, will require a change not only in the method 
of teaching but in the text-books of fitting schools. For 
this reason some of the instructors at Harvard are already 
preparing text-books calculated to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary and a working knowledge of the lan 
guage rather than the minute acquaintance with some 
prescribed author or book. 

—A gratifying improvement is now to be noticed in the 
grade of public lectures. If we mistake not the people are 
getting tired of the trash offered by sensational preachers 
and are turning their attention to better things. The re 
cent lectures in this city by Mr. Bayard Taylor and others 
on English Literature, in Boston on the Latin Poets by 
Prof, William Everett, and on English Literature by Mrs. 
Abba G. Woolson ; the current or promised courses by Mr. 
James T. Fields on English Letters, and the readings on 
Homer and Dante by Profs. Palmer and Norton, of Har 
vard College—all instance this welcome tendency. 

—The Rev. Silas Ketchum, formerly of Maplewood, but 
now of Poquonock, Windsor, Connecticut, is making prep- 
arations for a Dictionary of New Hampshire Biography, 
which is intended to include the living and the dead—of 
both sexes—natives of New Hampshire who have become 
distinguished out of the State; residents born elsewhere 
who have become distinguished; and those in general, 
neither natives nor citizens, who have been prominently 
associated with New Hampshire affairs. To this task Mr. 
Ketchum brings unusual] qualifications, not the least of 
which are his painstaking, thoroughness, earnestness and 
conscientious fidelity. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Kdit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be ac.-nowledged in tts earlwt 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptiy 
adrising ua of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in Ul cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. 
Adums, W. Davenport,“ Dictionary of English Literature 

Cr ssell, Petter & Galpin. 4 
EE, 0s pn ninhneeeiubibtasbabsaahebcnebenebe VD. Lothrop, 1 ut 
Cae seh "CRN. n0scc00 on. bosses cenesnaaeoell Osguod. 1 ov 
Cutler, Rev. samuel, ** The Name above every Name. 
Am. Tract Society. 1 
Crafts, Rev.W.F., “Ulustrations on tb. |uvernutiona! Lessons.” 
Fairbanks & Co. 
Edkins, Joseph, D.D.. “ Religion w China.” .... ... Osgoud, 2 it 
Harrison, Caskie, * The Odes of Horace in English Verse.” 
Ginn & Heath. 
Biade, Bic Wied COPOGll” oc cccccccccsescssecces. Roberts Bros. 1 25 
* Handbook of Bible Readings.” ....... ....... Fairbanks & Co, 
Hammond. Wm. A.. M_D., “Cerebral Wyperemia.”...Patpams. 1 () 
Koappert. J.. °° The Religion of Israel.”’......... Roberts Bros. 1 00 
May, Sir Thomas Erskine, “ Democracy in Europe.” 2v_ Is. 
W.J. Widdieton. 5 


Price. 


” 


* 





* Marmorne.” No Name Series....... (aticineeadent Roberts Bros, 
* Manual of Nursing.”’............-se00- CRE ae Te 
* Memoir of John C. Lord, D.D.”.....The Courier Co., Kuffaio, 
Mever, Heinrich A. W., Th.D ,* Commentary on the N. T.” 

Vols. Land tl ....8eribner, Welford & Armstrong each % Ov 
Streck uses, Adelph. * Too Rich.” .............. Liopinecott &Co. | 
Washhurn, Kev. Francis, “Soul Thirst.”.....N. Tibbals & Son. 


Washburn, Rev. E. A.. D.D., * The Life of Christ the Proof of 
his Divine Revelation.” Putoame 





From OLIVER DrTson & Co.: “ La Marjolaine Quadrille,” by Ch. 
Lecoed, 0.; * Farewell.” Schottssch, by Francis Mueller, sen., (c.; 
“Where We Laugh and Live,” Galop, by Ed. Strauss. s0c.; “ What 
Are They to Do?’ Song. by Alberto Randegger, 5c. ; ‘ 
Song, by Stephen Adams, 36c., and “ If You Want # Kiss Take It, 
Song, by Carl Kichter, se. 

From LouIs MEYER: “A Twilight Viston,”’ Song, by Louts Meyer 
#Wc., and“ O Sacred Head,” by Gunze), words by A. Roeder, S5e. 

From F. W. HELMICK: “ Santa Claus will Come To-night,” Song 
ano Chorus, by 8. N. Mitchell, music by Chas. E. Pryor, doc. 

We have also recetved current numbers of the following pubii- 
cations: 

Art Journal 

Nature.—Popular science Monthly Supplemeat. 





Hernes’ Educational Monthly.— British Quarter, 


saniturian 
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The very large edition oT the 
* Background of Mystery ” is ex- 
hausted. A new edition will be 
ready this week. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE'S new lecture is entitled 
“The Coming Man.” Now that her lady 
hearers are sure that there is one coming, 
they are satisfied. 


A Sea Bath at Home 

For many years the beneficial effects of sea 
bathing have been recognized. It remained 
for modern chemistry, however, to analyze 
the brine of * old ocean,” and declare it to be 
of necessity both tonic and remedial. a con 
servator of health and a corrective for dis- 
ease. Consequently, the practice which once 
was resorted to rather from force of instinct 
is now observed as a prerequisite of health 
and asa means of bracing the frame and in- 
suring immunity from disease. 

The waters of the ocean are found to be of 
ap almost uniform saltness, the proportion of 
salt being 2.7 per centum, which gives about 
a pound of salt to every four gallons of water. 
It should be borne in mind that besides salt 
(chloride of sodium), sea water contains other 
and very important ingredients which are al- 
most, if not entirely. missing in the brines 
produced by salt wells and springs situated 
inland from which our supply of the various 
kinds of salt, table salt and rock salt is mainly 
drawn. Among thcse other component parts 
of marine salt may be mentioned the sulphate 
and chloride of magnesia, the sulphates of 
lime and soda, and traces of the chloride of 
potassium ani iodine. There is not one of 
these elements but which is an important 
requisite in producing the exhilarating reac- 
tion enjoyed after a sea bath. 

For children in delicate health, and for 
elderly persons suffering from obstruction 
of any of the functions, the sea-water bath 
is an invaluable tonie and corrective; while 
for those in robust health nothing can be 
more confirmatory and luxurious. 

Unfortunately (or otherwise) the sandy 
beach, with its splendid opportunities for the 
most delightful of all recreations, does not 
lie at every man’s door; besides, winter, with 
its storms and low temperature, forbids us 
this pleasure during many long, cold months. 
The ocean remains: the healthful and cura- 
tive effects of sea bathing are just as essential 
in drear December as in fervid August, but 
the impossibility of realizing them amid the 
same surroundings is painfully apparent. It 
does not follow, however, because of Na- 
ture’s interdict on open air bathing during 
the cold months, or On account of distance 
from the sea coast, that we need be deprived 
of sea-water bathing. The ingenuity of man 
has overeome far greater difficulties than 
furnishing sea baths at our homes. Sea- 
water by evaporation loses its great bulk: 
there are left its living virtues—salt, and the 
compounds that make sea salt. By simply 
adding the necessary amount of water to 
this residuum we can at will produce sea-water 
again of any required temperature, and in 
any place. Such is the simple “reason for 
life’”’ which Ditman’s Sea Salt gives to the 
public. Since its introduction it has found 
favor in all quarters, and steadily gained 
reputation and confidence. The greatest care 
is taken to produce the very best article. 

Its price places it fairly within the reach of 
all, and it can be bought in such small quanti- 
ties that the cost of a trial is insignificant. 





AT the renting of the pews inw Chicago 
church the other evening, there was a hot 
competition for pew No. 78, and bids ran 
up to a large sum. It was finally knocked 
down to Brother B. “ Why were you so anx- 
ious to get that particular seat?’ he was 
asked by Brother C. “Why? Because it’s 
just next to Brother M.’s,” he replied. ‘* Well, 
what of that?” returned the other. “ Why,” 
replied Brother B., * M.’s as bald as a jug, and 
he draws flies from everybody around him. I 
made up my mind to get a pew near him this 
year, for if there’s arything I hate it’s to be 
pestered with flies when I'’m—when I’m—list- 
ening to a good sermon.” 





The Annual Catalogue of Mr. Alfred 
Bridgeman, dealer in flower seeds and garden- 
ners’ supplies, isreceived. It contains full de- 
scription of flower and vegetable seeds, with 
garden tools and horticultural books in great 
variety. His lists embrace all the standard 
varieties of annuals, tender, half-hardy and 
hardy, biennials, perennials, etc., etc. The 
pamphlet includes careful directions for the 
cultivation of all sorts of flowers, vegetables, 
bulbs, etc., through the entire list of growing 
plants; and the novice as well as the skilled 
cultivator will find it entirely trustworthy, so 
far as regards general principles. Of course 
no one can become a thoroughly successful 
cultivator without long and painstaking ex- 
perience in the particular vicinity where he 
happens to be located. Mr. Bridgeman may 
be addressed at bis ware-rooms, 876 Broadway. 
New York. 





Theodore Thomas’s Popular Concert, 


A grand popular concert by Theo. Thomas 
and his entire orchestra will be given in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Thursday even- 
ing, February 21st. He will be assisted by Mr. 
George Werrenrath, tenor, and Mr. F. Berg- 
ner, violoncellist, and a lady soloist to be 
announced. The following orchestral selec- 
tions will be presented :— 

OVERTURE—“ Tannhauser,”. |. ..... Wagner 

ALLEGRETTO—8th Symphony.. Beethoven 
LARGO (adapted by J. Helme sbe -rger).. Handel 


For violin, violas, barp, and organ. 

Soio violin by Mr. Hermann Brandt. 
INVITATION TO DANCE. bude Wana nae Weber 
ADAGIO, for Violoncello ...Goltermann 

Mr. Fred. Bergner. 
SYMPHONIC POLKA—“ Danse Mac- 


abre,”’ . Saint-Saens 
OVERTURE—"* Midsummer dead 

Dream,” .. Mendelssohn 
MINUET. soe Boccherini 
Wavctz—‘* Wiener Fresken.”’ Strauss 
FUNERAL MARCH of a Marionet. Gounod 
CARNIVAL Guiraud 


Popular price of admission, fifty cents, will 
be charged. A portion of the house will be 
reserved at seventy-five cents a seat. The 
programme has been selected to meet the 
want expressed by the press and public of 
Brooklyn for a popular concert. 

Tickets and seats may be had at Swayne’s, 
216 Fulton Street, and Chandler's, Art Build- 
ing, Montague Street. The sale of tickets will 
be limited to the capacity of the house. 


A RECENT advertisement in a New York 
paper ran as follows: ** Services at —— Church, 
Rev. ——. pastor. Subject of evening sermon, 
*The Wicked shall be Turned into Hell,’ at 
eight o'clock precisely. 





The Orpheus (King’s Journal of Music, 
Literature, Art and the Drama) is published 
by King & SMITH, monthly, at No. 24 Beek- 
man Street, New York. It contains eyery 
month from eight to twelve pages of choice 
music and eight pages of literary matter. 
Price $1 per annum, or 10 cents a copy. Sub- 
scriptions can commence at any time. 


Get the Best. 

The edition of Webster's Unabridged Quarto 
Illustrated Dictionary, offered as a premium 
to the subscribers to the Christian Union, is 
the latest, largest and best ; is bound in hand- 
some and substantial library sheep binding, 
and printed on fine paper. Jt is in every re- 
spect a first-class book, and is sold in the 
bookstores at $12. 


A BLANK PaGE.—Sir Patrick—* Then I pre- 
sume you know a little about cleaning silver, 
waiting at table and so on?” Jenkins.— 
“Nothing whatever, sir. But I do not sup- 
pose there is anything which intellect may 
not overcome.’’—[{Punch. 


Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operation, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years experience. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday and Sunday forenoons. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal! baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send fora circular. 


Tarirry Wire—* Oh, Algernon! More use- 
less china! More money thrown away when 
we have so little to spare!’ Amiable china- 
maniac.—** Pooh! pooh! my love! * Money 
not so much an object as a comfortable 
home,’ you know!’’—[Punch. 

There is no cooler or more comfortable 
Hotel in Boston than the favorite American 
House, on Hanover street. It is centrally 
located, most perfectly ventilated, and is ulto- 
gether the best place to stop at. 





Prudently break up your Cold by the 
timely use of Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, an old 
remedy for Sore Lungs and Throats, and a 
certain curative for Coughs. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGS 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principais fur Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
£000 schovwis. 

Families going abrona ur to the country prompe- 


y suited. 
Apply to Miss M. J. vorNS. American and For- 


eign Teachers’ Agency, Union Sonre (Broad- 
way side), New Yorr 


EDUCATIONAL. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE 


A HISTORY. 


By SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
authcrof the"Constitutional History of England.” 

Two volumes, 8vo, 590 puges, cloth, extra, gilt 
tops, $5. 

FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

“Lf any professional or politica) faith is expected 
asa pledge of the spirit in which this history is 
written, it is this: I hail the development of pop- 
ular power as an essential condition of the social 
advaneement of nations. Laman ardent admirer 
of political liberty, of rational! and enlightened 
liberty, such #«s most Englishmen approve—and I 
condemn any violation of its principles. whether 
by a despotic King or by an ill-ordered Republic.” 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


No. 27 Howard Street, New York. 








For sale at principal bookstores, and mailed, p, st 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publisher. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


IS2 Fifth 
HAVE NOW READY 


THE HOME ENCYCLOPADIA 


Biography, History, Literature, 
Chronology and Essential Facts. 


Cumprised in Two Parts. Price in Cloth, $9.50; 
Half Morocco, $14.50. Sold separately or together 
in box. 

PART 1.—-THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: 4 
Dictionary of Dates; being a Chronological and 
Alphabetical Ree rd of al! Essential Facts in the 
Progress of society, from the Creation of the 
Worid to August, 1877; with Chrono! gical Ta- 
bles, Biographical Index, and a Chart of History. 
By G. P. PUTNAM. Revised and eontinued by 
T. B. PERKINS. 8vo, 1100 pages, cloth, #.00 ; half 
morocco, $7.00. 

“A more convenient, labor-saving mevium than 
this exceilent compilation can scarcely be found in 
auy janguage.’’—(N. Y. Tribune. 

PART 1.-THE CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIOG- 
RAPHY: 4 Recordof the Lives uf Eminent Men- 
By PARKE GODWIN. Bevised and continued to 
August, 1877. Octavo, cloth, $5.00; half murocco, 
$7.0, 

“ We can speak from long experience in the use 
of this book, as a well-thumbed copy of the first 
edition has jain fur years op our library table, for 
almost daily reference. A concise, Ccompuct, bie- 
logical dictionary is one of the most necessary and 
convenient of manuals, and we seldom failed to 
find what we looked for in this excellent compen- 
dium.’”’—Home Journal. 

A MANUAL OF NURSING. Prepared 
under the direction of the N. Y. TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES by VICTORIA WHITE, M. D. and re- 
vised by MARY PUTNAM JACOBI, M.D. Square, 
i6mo. Cloth extra. $1. 

CEREBRAL HY PERJEMIA, THE RESULT 
OF MENTAL STRAIN OR EMOTIONAL DISTURB- 
ANCE. By WM. A. HAMMOND, M. D. Square 
16mo. Cloth extra. $1. 

Extract from preface: “The disease which is 
considered in the ensuing pages is more common, 
according to my experience, than any other affec- 
ticn of the neryoussystem. Itis especially an out- 
growth of our civilization, und of that restiess spirit 
of enterprise and struggle fur;wealth so character- 
istic of the American people. It isan easily preven- 
table disorder, not for this purpose requiring 
extensive hygienic operations, but simply the acts 
of the individua) in using his or her brain with the 
same regard for its well-being as is ordinarily ex- 
tended by the humane carter to his horse." 

*,* For sale by oll booksellers and sent prepaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY. 


‘(Latest Issues.) 
GOLD AND SILVER PRICES. 
16—* = OPEN VERDICT,” thea Miss M. ~ Sens. “" 


OMecees nos _eavvoce 
105—" POOR ZEPH,” by F. W 
Wt—"MY YOUNG HUSBA 


v1 





Avenue, New York, 





y. Robinson. 10 
D,” author “* ‘My 


» ) 
103—" THE DEAD SECRE “Wilkie ‘Collins. 10 
102—" JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” by 
as — AN peckbnee. ik -cnoummabnewehawe 
— ATER.” by Chas. Reade 
“BE AT HEART,” by Mrs. Oliphan 3 
ie LACK LADY OF DUNA.” by J. 8. 
e- a. hee PAY SIDE Russ,” by Cant. Milman 10 
w—"A BEGGAR ON HORSEB ACK,” by J. eee 
96—“ ALICE LEARMONT,” by Miss Mulock.. = 
%—"A HERO,” by Miss Se acc care 
_ a DERICK RANDOM,” by Tobims Smol- 











mas. 20 
92—"* HAST LYNNE.” iri Mrs. Henry Wood. ...10 
$i-—"* pa 4 TWO CONVICTS,” by Frederick meee 
9—" JANE EYRE,” by Charlotte ?~ nte.. 
18—" THREE GUARDS 7, > by A. Dumas ... 
122—"* aati. te - oe. i> ham emees 20 
4—“ CAM "b Alex. | umas. Jr. o oon 
j—" THe nWo ORPHANS,” by D’ Ennery. isa 10 
For sale by ali newedealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
roseiet of marked price. Ask forthe Riverside 
rary. 
NORMAN L. MUNRO, Publisher, No.74 Beekman 
street, New York. 








Cc SCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LHGE. Best advantages in SAeeentnte, Science, 
Languaves, Painting dnd Mus 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 


THE UNIGN - ARGUS 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 18. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 


GREEN WICH ACADEMY ey Musical 
Institute and Ce Col) Founded 
1402. For both sexes. SEA SID ‘Sehool. On 
direct rowtes from New Yo ore to Boston. Address 








Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M ipal, 
i Greeuwics BA. 


sthe most desirable medium for 

+ in ‘Srovkiya. javing a large circula- 
tion among the best people. It is first-class FAM- 
ILY PAPER. The Merchant’s paper, the Mechanic's 
paper, the Professioral Man’s paper, the paper 
giving the LATEST NEWS in a condensed style 
The vaper for the POLITICIAN. In fact, the 


PAPER FOR EVERYBODY, 





PRIOK. TWO CENTS. 





‘A brilliant work that will be widely read 
and generally praised.’’—Saturday Gazette. 


THE NABOB. 


From the French of Alphonse Daudet. 


“There are mavy happy and Sormias details in 
this ‘Nabob.’ "—From the N. Y. Natio’ 

“ paudet’s genius always AT... = of thato 
Bowteran Se ° > - “re, a FRENCH HAWTHORNE. 

—New York Gr 

“The book ts 1 rrr aud must be seen to 
be appreciated. It isa work of intense interest.” — 
Portland Argus. 

“*The Nabob’ is remarkable, it will hold a su- 
premacy surpassing that of ‘Sidonie,’ and wil! give 
the name of Alphonse Daudet a fame he had nut 
heret fore achieved.”—Chicago Tribun 

*Daudet s latest stands easily at the head of the 
new novels,” “The suthor’s purpose is distinctiy 
to teach, the teaching 1s good, and t) mature minds 
it will bring both moral profit add intellectual 
pieasure.”’— Literary Worid 


The Cobweb Series of Fiction. 
Vol. I. SID' NIE. By ALPHONSE DAUD 
aa yo LOVE IS BEST. By Gali HAM- 


ie. VINETA. By EK. WERNER. 
ACK. By ALPHONSE DAUDET 
: FORBIDDEN FRUIT. By F . W. HACK- 
ER. 


LANI 
. THE NABOB. By ALPHONSE pac: DET 
Each volume 12mo, cloth, $1.5 





*.* For sale by all booksellers, and sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON. 


THE ORPHEUS. 


KING'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Each number contains from eight 
to twelve pages of music, of regular 
music sheet size, and eight pages of 
reading matter. 

Contributions and correspondence 
from leading writers in all parts of 
the country. 





The music alone in each number is 
worth more than the subscription 
price for one year. 


‘* THE ORPHEUS is the cheapest and 
best of the musical monthlies. It is 
full of interesting literary matter, 
and the music alone in each number, 
if purchased at music stores, would 
cost more than the annual subscrip- 
tion.”—Christian Union, N. Y. 


Terms: $1 per year. Single copies, 
10 cents. The trade supplied through 
the American News Company, New 
York. 

KING & SMITH, Editors and Publishers, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 





of K. HL J. ’s Poems, COMFORT, “The Evangel- 
ist ’’ says: 

“4 dainty little volume, that would not count 
much if books were measured by their size or 
weight ; but which is so full of sweetness and 
light, so full of the spirit of Christ, and of that 
peace and consolation which Christ gives, that it 
is worth many that are larger and more pre- 
tentious.”’ 

16mo. Cloth, 60 cts.; cloth gilt, 75 cts. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CoO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


$3.00 per Annum. Single numbers 30 cts. 
THE 


Penn Monthly, 


A MAGAZINE FOR THOUGHTFUL 
READERS. 








In almost every issue will be found 
one or more articles from the pens of 
leading writers, in which some one 
of the many phases of American 
“| life and our advanced and advancing 
civilization is intelligently and 
thoughtfully discussed. 

The Penn Monthly is, in all 
respects, a manly, independent, 
alert and comprehensive Amer- 
‘can periodical, containing nothing 
that is trashy, and excluding 
nothing that is properly within the 
domain of Pure Literature, Ap- 
_— Science, or a wise Political 

conomy. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
Address, with full P. O. address, 
EDWARD STERN & CO., Publishers, 


125 & 137 N. Seventh St., Phila. 
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Kingsleys Last Sermons. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
BY 


The Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A, 


Late Reetor of Eversiey and Canon of West- 
minster. 


FDITED BY W. HARRISON, M.A. 


1 vol..12mo. cloth, $1.50. 


The genuine interest felt here in the lamented 
Charlies Kingsley, heightened by the recently 
issued Letters and Memortals oJ his Life, will assure 
for these, his latest utterances, a cordial reception, 
Many to whom he was dear wil! find them full of 
earnest words helpful tn the Christian lite. 

Kingsley was a leader of thought, not merely 
abreast of his age. but ahead of it; and his manly 
eloquence and noble courage, but, above all. his 
loving. chivalrous spirit, have endeared him to 
thousands who have been blessed for time and 
eternity by the influence of bis writings. The dis- 
courses contained in this volume are all quite brief 
as compared with the ordinary American sermon, 
but they are full of nob'e thought and are 
characterized by a tender solemnity and bumility 
which cannot but exert a purifying and enn: bling 
influeuce. 


*, The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price by the pub- 


lishers. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. | SCHOOL & FIELD BOOK 


HOW PLANTS GROW. | MANUAL. 
LESSONS. STRUCTURAL. 


Prof, ASA GRAY, 
Of Harvard University. 


*,* The only standard, the most pooiee. and the 
most extensively used of Botanical Text- Books, 
tw We shall have great pleasure in making very 
favorable terms forthe 'ntr duction of anv of the 
oO ks of this series, and wil! send sample eopies of 
How Plants Grow and The School and Field 
Book -—the tw. bouks best adapte. for the ord'- 
nary school course—for examination, wich a view 
to intr duction, on receipt of half she retail price, 
namely: 
How Plants Grow 
School and Field Book......... 1.25 
CIRCULARS giving full descriptive notices of EACH 
BOOK of the series, with PRICES. and many testimo 
nials from eminent scient sts and teachers, wil be 
forwarded to teachers and educationists on applica 
tion to 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


Educational Publishers, 
_138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 








A n Exquisitely llwustrated Gift Book. 


THE NINETY AND NINE. 


$2.00. 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


an 8-page Paper, is 

ubl‘shed monthly 

9 in Washington, D. 

C., and is the best paper published at the Capitol 

fur general news of ivterest to the oid Solaiers 

touching Pension:+, Bounties, Claims, Patents, the 

Army und Navy,and is dev ted to the welfare of 

the wovole people, giving monthly reviews of Con- 

gressi nal dutngs, political and religious platforms 

and conventions, the Libor and Financial! issues, 

and will keep its readers toformed on the Russian 

War,and all other matters of general interest to 
the people, under their present financial distress. 


Terms, Twenty-five Cents a Year. 
Address Publisher * BOYS IN BLUE,” 
Washington, D. C 


Rocky Mountain News 


PIONEER NEWSPAPER OF COLORADO. 


Oldest, Largest, Cheapest, Best.| : 


Devoted to the great Gold and Silver Mining, 
Stock Growing and Farming Inter- 
ests of Colorado. 


DAILY NEWS, 36 columns. by mail, $10 per year, 
or ‘a au mont 
WEEKLY NEWs, 48 columns, $2 per year, $1.25 
for 6 moths, 75c. for 3 months. 
Postage prepaid on all papers sent out. 
Address NEWS PRINTING CO., 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any 
Subsortbor én the Untted States or Canada on receipt 
0. 


if 4. 
HLARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
UARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
#10; or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the 





Publishers. (27 HARPER'S yerpseces be 
sent by mati on ree t of Ten 
HARPER & BROTITHRS. Vrapriin Rquare. N. Y. 





N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES, All. SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE A8- 
SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. UUR T'HEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK is uosurpassed in variety and price. 
BOO KS. by pe on application. 

ICES KEDUCED. 

CASSELL, PETTER, "k GAL 

506 Broadway, New York. 
Deo tive Catalogue and our 
— - of Publishing nailed 
AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING 


cane 27 Bond Street, New York. 





New Catalogues free 








A SD | 
ANTHEMS. 


ALL NEW FOR 15878. 


Fil the Font with Roses. 2a Kaster Can- (75... 
Pe nessavces 6 -covecces Ges. Wm. Warren. 5 


The Magdalene. Easter ciyme.. ’ 60c 
G : Warren. § 

The Singing of Birds. Gester Cantata. Lae 
solos and Chort .. Geo. Wm. Warren. § 

Christ the Lord is Risen (D). Easter An-, ; 

them. Solus and Quartette “2 Chorus. » B0e 
. J. Holaen. § 

Easter Hymn, Solu and Choris 'a5¢ 

». P. Wheat. § ‘°° 

Easter Anthem (Christ Our Passov CP). | tye 
Solos and Quartecte P. Wheat. § 


Alleluia! 
sional Hymn. 
Te Deum. 


isen Lord. tanen Proces- / 9 
iesaiashos Henry Wilson. § 

Solos and Quartette. abe 
Jne. B. Marsh. ) ~* 


Benedic Anima Mea, Duets, Solo and / go. 
Quartette W.C. Williams. 5” 
Te Deum, Solos and Qanseette. - tee 

Louts C. "Jacuby. ‘ 
Bonum Est. Solo and Quartette Oe 
W.C. Williams. 5 
Jesu. Redeemer. Duet’ fo or Soprano aNd ! 4H 
Sn, a ee B. Whiteley. } 
aioe to the Lord. Author. Solos and ¢ sq, 
Quurtette . Holden. 5° 
Sweet Charity (£), Duett for Soprano and} ” 
PE cks tae! . apevcoeneeene urren.5*° 
Six Anthems of the Church.. .... ’ 1 
Henry Wilson. § 
Hymn Tunes in Various Me tres... Lab6 
. Mosenthal. 5 
There is a Fountain. Hymn. Solo and? go, 
Quurtette.. .... Ed. F. Smith. 5 *% 
Jesu, Son of Mary, Hear. Hymn f. T1006 
Quurtetie........ 00... sseeee H. P. Danks. § 
No Change of Time (G). Hymn. so! +1 50¢ 
Duo, fri: and Quartette .. ...H. P. Danks. 5 U° 


Six Anthems, By Barnby, Hatton & smart. SOc. 
Easter Anthem (Christ Our Passover). | 
Solos ana Quartette . LP Wheat. § 
Easter Anthem (Christ Our Passover). / 
5 lo abd Quartette or Chorus..... .J. Guas. § 
Easter Anthem (Christ Our Passov er. (¢ 
Duett una Quartette.. . Chapole. § 

' 
5 
) 
) 





Baster ay =e (Christ the ‘Lordis Risen) 
For Quart - Geo. Wm. Warcen 
Twelve Good Friday & Easter Hymns, 
r. Caicutt and others. 


CAROLS. 

Sing Sweet Carols, Brighti* Gieam Our Banners, 
“age pean 0c Exuster Comes Again, PonD, Jr., 
5c. Now Heis Risen, TOMPKINS 5e. Joy to the 
World, MOS€*NTHAL, 5c. Chi'dren in Heaven, 
Maydelena, MOSENTHAL, !0c. Easter Hymn. Koor, 
Se. Exster Carol, arranged from MOZART. 5°. 
Easter Morning, MOORE, 5¢. King Gut, Sweet 
Kaster Bells, WARREN, 5c. Then and Now (or st. 
Paul at Athens), WARREN, \0c. Crrist the Lord is 
Risen Again, WARREN, 0c. Ye Sons and Daugh- 
ters, etc.,. WARREN. 5c. 

Published by WM, 
Broadway. 





A. POND & CO., 547 
Brane h Store, 39 U inion Square, &?# 


CHOIRS, SINGING SCHOOLS, 


SOCIETIES 


SHOULD USE 


The Salutation (,2°.",), or 
key or The Encore 
or Perkins’ Sing- 
ing School (fin) or John= 
son’s Chorus Choir In- 
struction Book (,2.)." 


per doz.)+ 
The first two are first-class Church music books. 
by L. O. Emerson and W. O. Perkins, ano have full 
instructive c urses. The last three are fitted es- 
vecially for Singing Schools by the very best 
talent. Now for a spirited Winter and Spring 
singing Class! 


(pérc0 
per aoa) 


Also give new interest to the vear’s practice, by 
getting up one of our #@ CANTATAS, (send for 
etrealar-). Five of them are: 

Belshazzar, Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, . . Duiley Buck. 1.50 
Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 1.25 
Prodigal Song, Sullivan. 1.25 
Walpurgis Night, Mendelssonn. .« 


Beshazzar and Joseph's Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splenaid mus cal dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway. N.Y. 


Brilliant New ( Jollection of Music Jor Singing Schools, 
Conventions, Uhotrs, &c. 


THE GALAXY. 


By J. WILLIAM SUFFERN, author of “ The Nor- 
mal,” ete. Oneof the most complete and attract- 
ive Singing-bouoks ever issued. Over 300 pages of 
Part Songs, Glees, Anthems, Chants, Hymn Tunes. 
and a very complete elemer tary department. 
Price. $], matied post- pate: $10.50 per dozen. 








Heavenward. Chapel Anthems 


BY . Murray, By Dr. J.B. Herbert, 

y ee A he most successful 
is “the leading and best anthem bowk published 
bo: kof S.8.Songs. send | in years. Every Choir 


cents for 
yaper. Price, | 
35 cts. ; $30 per 


twenty-five 
sample in 
in boards, 
hundred. 


a have it. 192iarge 

“ges. Mailed on receipt 
bf price, $1.25 Discount 
or quantities, 


Brainard’s New Method for Piano 
ae te New Method for Ree 


$3 00 


250 

Org 35 
Brainard’ s Melodic Sch’l for Violin, 
Holland’s Modern Meth. for Guitar, 


The above ure the best Instruction Books 38 
these instruments. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Send 15 cents for Bruinard’s Musical 
World, containing over two dollars’ worth of 
new music. Only $1.50 per year with premium. 

Catalogue of Music and Books sent free. 


§. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
Branch House: 


Williams & Manss, 
Cincinnati ¢ Vv. 


Eastern Agents: 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
New | Ys ork. 


RTIST’S Manual,a means guide to oil and 
water color painting, crayon Grawing, &ec. L- 
lustrated. 50 ct JESSE HANEY & UO., Li9 
Nassau St., N. 
UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S Illustrated 
Practical Guide.—vuuuing and rifle sh. oting; 
making and using traps, sn*res and nets; baits 
und baiting; preserving, stretching, dressing, tan- 
ning and dyeing «kins ano furs, fis flog, &c. With 
fifty eagravings. 20 cents. ‘luxidermist’s Manual, 
8. Dog Traming, 25, of bookseilers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau ‘St. N.Y. 
‘LOCUTIONIST’S JOU RNAL gives 
choicest stanaaro and vew pie: és for prof: s- 
Sio' alana amateur readers anc speakers— heroic, 
humorous, scsest, ac. Just the tuning wanted. 
Large size, 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by mai'. 
JESSE H Ney ‘% CO.,, 119 Nassuu st., New York. 
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THE NEW YORK 


EVEMNG POST 


The EVENING Post has begun the seventy- 
eighth year of its prosperous existence. Its 
views of public questions are gaining ground 
more rapidly now than at any time since 


the war. The desperate fight which has 
been going on for an honest currency we 


believe will result in the resumption of 
specie payments and a dollar worth one 
hundred cents. The few party chiefs who 
would crush the President into obedience to 
their selfish purposes, and defeat his attempt 
at civil service reform, are growing weaker ; 
but while the battle lasts we shall stand by 
the President. The attention of the nation 
is at last turning toward our complicated 
and ruinous system of commercial laws. 
Protection has been tried and found want- 
ing. We believe in Free Trade, and shall 
work for such reasonable changes in our 
tariff as will lower the cost of living for the 
farmer, increase the markets for our manu- 
facturers, and promote business for our 
merchants and sailors. We shall urge the 
abrogation of our tyrannical navigation 
laws; we shall oppose with all our power 
the expenditure of the people’s money in the 
shape of subsidies for private enterprises, 
and in general we shall work for economy, 
publicity and responsibility in all govern- 
mental affairs. 

The EVENING Post is acknowledged to be 
the only great afternoon Daily Newspaper of 
the Metropolis, and it occupies one of the best 
newspaper buildings in the world. To make 
our superior facilities of as much public ser 
vice as possible we use the telegraph freely, 
maintaining special correspondents at the 
great news centers of the country. Our for- 
eign correspondence is even more fresh and 
more varied than formerly. Our book 
reviews are candid, unprejudiced and able. 
Our finance department has long been un- 
surpassed, and has again and again set the 
tone for the best financial thinking in this 
country. Our market reports are full and 
accurate, and our special daily report of the 
state of the cotton market is acknowledged 
to be authoritative by the dealers in that 
great American staple. Our city depart- 
ment is vivacious, and gives in epitome the 
daily social, political and industrial move- 
ments of this great city. 

We print regular Weekly and Semi- 
Weekly Editions, which are intended for 
families living outside of New York city, 
who want the news of current events, of 
art and literature, and of persons of note 
throughout the world. In addition, these 
editions contain interesting letters and the 
best of the many departments of the Daily 
enumerated above, beside 
matter of great variety. The ‘‘ Farm and 
Household” department contains a care- 
fully prepared epitome of current thought 
and experience as reflected in the leading 
agricultural journals of the day. 

Before subscribing for any other news- 
paper ‘send for a specimen copy of the 
Weekly or Semi-Weekly, which will be sent 
free. 


miscellaneous 





Daily, $9.00; Semi-Weekly, $3.00; 
Weekly, $1.50. 


Favorable Terms to Clubs. Specimen Copy Free 


WM.C. BRYANT & Cu),, Publishers, 


_ Broadway & Fulton Street, New York. 


Hall’s Journal of Health 


Aims to show how disease may be avvided with- 
out medicine. It is the olaest and best of all 
the health publications. 

Terms $1.50 a year, or $1. vo wor eight munths. 
Sample Copy, 10 cents. Ada 

E. i. GIBBS, M.D., Kdito 
Bible House, ew "York. 





r \HE ** Crown Editions.” $1.0 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. 
gilt. HUME’s gy oo 6 vols. png lca 
GIBBON’s Rom 6 vols. Cloth, a 
CLAXTON, KEMSEN & HAF FELFING R. Phila. 


MACs AS & CO.’S 
neral Catalogue of Rasta in all depart- 
ments of Uterature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ®T.. New York 
Masi LANTERNS AND STEREUP- 
ICONS. 


K.a& H.T. ANTHONY & C®., 591 Broadway, N. 1. 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views 
Grapboscopes, Chromos and Fiames. Albums 
Photograp a of Celebrities, Photugraphic Trans- 
parencies, Conves Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 








er volume. 
loth, extua 








50 Best Mixed Cards, w‘th name in case 
nO 2 alike, We, Outiit I0c, 





, loc., or 25 
Dewa & Co., On Bristol. Ct. 





Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Manx Feeding Bottle, 


Patented July 4th, is76, and October 2ist, 187. 
Always right side up ,every 
part can be cleaned with the 
tinger, no use for brush 
Ask your druggist for it or 
order from manufacturer. 
Price # cts. Agents wanted. 
Send tor circulur and price 
list of rubber goods 
Cc. B. DICKINSON, 

49 Adums, St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


/ Lee 





HMARDING & CO., 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 
FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 
At Low Prices. 


HARDING & CO.,, 317 Fulton &t.. Broobiya. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


‘ADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Third nay Saturday, Feb. 16th, 
at 5. 


9th Rehearsal with fail programme. 

Friday, Feb 15, at 3. 

. THURSBY, Soprano. 
Mr. x. B. MILLs, Pianist 
Grand romnacnente Orchestra. 

MR. THEODORE THOMAS, CONDUCTOR. 
sym:h ny _ amore, se . RAFF. 
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Before enterivg on bis sermon Mr. Beecher spoke as 
follows: 

I wish to say a word or two on the subject of the reports 
made of my sermons from week to week. ‘Twice within 
the year the land has rung with excitement and various 
criticism on account of reports of sermons of mine that 
were grossly incorrect—what may be called ‘‘ The Bread- 
and-Water Sermon” for one, and what may be called 
“ The-Abolishing-of-Hell-Sermon” for another. Those 
who serve as reporters here, so far as I have had the 
pleasure of an acquaintance with them, are gentlemen ; 
and I am under obligation to them, as is the Christian 
community, in very many respects. Some of them I 
know, and I esteem very much their acquaintance. I do 
not believe that any one ever deliberately misrepresented 
my sermons. Nevertheless, there have ! een several in- 
stances in which, if they had designed to misrepresent 
totally what I said, they could not have more successfully 
done it. 

Allow me to say that those of my sermons which are 
worthy of any criticisin at large are selected, and in 
general printed in the Christian Union without any re- 
vision, and without my knowing which of the two of a 
Sunday is to be printed. I have not time nor strength to 
revise my sermons; and if I should sit down to do it, the 
result would be simply that I should try to write better 
ones all the time, and accomplish nothing. I leave 
them, therefore, to the reporter and the office editors of 
the paper, and do not know from one week to another, till 
I see them in the paper, what sermons are to be printed. 
The cases are very rare in which a sermon contains matter 
that I think it necessary to look over. 

Now, an ordinary sermon on some moral ethical ques- 
tion may be reported in outline very successfully, because 
almost all the reporters are gentlemen of more or less 
education, and the subjects treated are within the realm of 
their own personal, familiar thinking and reading and ob- 
servation; but when sermons involve in them a large 
amount of doctrinal discussion, or of nice distinction, 
when they cover a large ground with intricate details, the 
training of the gentlemen that report has not been such as 
to make them adequate to the work of condensing an 
hour’s discourse into a compass so small that it can be read 
in five to ten minutes. To conderse that which is spoken 
is itself a weighty literary task. To condense that which 
is spoken in the enthusiasm and intense emotion of the 
hour is a still more difficult task. To condense that which 
is in substance dependent for its accuracy upon the very 
phrases uttered and upon their proper collocation, is 
simply impossible. It may be taken down verbatim, and 
given forth as it is delivered; but to take down here and 
there, and then condense into a statement professing to 
fairly represent the whole, is a task to which the most ad- 
venturous would object. And yet this is not unfrequently 
done. 

Not only so, those who make these condensed reports 
often put in their thumb and pull outa plum. If there is 
a figure hat in its setting is entirely proper they will pull 
it out and let it stand alone, where it may seem very 
audacious. An appeal that, in the growing emotion of the 
congregation and of the speaker, is in its place normal and 
suitable and modest, being snatched out from its surround- 
ings, and being separated from the circumstances which 
generated it, often becomes irreverential, if not audacious. 

In all these ways, scattered reports of my sermons are 

made: and the shorter and more pungent they are the 
better they are liked. Men want a little pepper; and little 
sketches of queer things, of odd phrases, or of ludicrous 
images, are naturally sought out, and put into the papers, 
and sent abroad all over the country. 
_ Now, Ido not object to this for myself. I had just as 
hief it would be continued, so far as my own personal feel- 
ings are concerned, as not; only this I know, that if Presi. 
dent Pierce or Mr. Bates, in his lifetime, had undertaken, 
in a meeting for the advancement of science, to give a 
discourse on some subtle, abstruse question of mathemat- 
ics, nO man would undertake to condense that which he 
had said in an hour into a paragraph which it would re- 
quire but three or five minutes to read. If Professor 
Agassiz had set forth his theories of creation wholly turn- 
ing upon scientific knowledge and exact terms, no man 
would ever have attempted to condense them. Anyone 
who had wanted a condensed presentation of his views 
would have gone to him for it, or would have omitted it, 
and simply given a general statement of the drift of his 
teaching. Andso it isin regard to every profession except 
that of the preacher. The work of condensing their utter- 
ances is extensively carried on, and is left largely to men 
who have not been trained in theological matters. I do 
justice to the reporters by saying that many of them are 
college bred, that they are bred in the university of letters, 
and that they are accomplished both personally and in 
literary pursuits; but my impression is that, as a general 
thing, the writers for the New York dailies have not had a 
long and thorough theological training. 

Well, one of the effects of this erroneous representation 
is uncharitableness. I disturbs a great many good men. 
It disturbs, particularly, the editors of some of our relig- 
ious newspapers; and they take it upon themselves, at 
once, to moan.and lament over the defections and imper- 
fections and heresies and various other special troubles 
which afflict Plymouth Church. Now, I ama kind-hearted 
man, and c innot bear that pain should be given to these 
good and just men; and I think these unconscious and up- 





intended wronzs done by the reportorial body to the tender 
feelings of religious editors ought to be stopped. 

Then it has, incidentally, another effect: it lays me 
under the imputation of hedging. I will make a statement 
which will be perfectly correct, and which I am willing to 
stand by, and it will come out in the newspapers in a man- 
ner which is very surprising to me—indeed, when I see it 
Ido not know my own offspring; and it will go all over 
the land, if it is done daintily ; and the whole sermon will 
come out in a week or ten days afterwards, and people 
will read it, and say, ‘‘ Well, there is nothing in that.” 
“No,” it is said, “ there is nothing in that; but ah ! he has 
corrected it. He did not dare to stand to it.”’ So these 
men first misrepresent, and then, when it is found that the 
criticism is unjust, they add to the original offense by 
charging me with imsincerity, with want of courage and 
with hedging. 

Now, I have a great wany faults, but want of courage 
to say what I think is not one of them, and the indisposition 
to stand up against the world when I have taken a position 
is not another of them. Whatever things seem to me to 
have a relation to your development and education—those 
things I shall say, whether they are orthodox or are not 
orthodox. Ido not profess to represent any denomination 
of Christians. I do not profess to represent any school of 
theology. Iam much more near to sympathetic relations 
with the whole scheme of orthodox Congregational 
churches than with any other scheme of church govern- 
ment; though I recognize the utility and excellence of 
many other schemes. I am not a Calvinist—that I am 
very sure of; and yet I think all the great outlines of my 
theology belong to what is now called ‘‘ Moderate Calvin- 
ism,” or ‘‘Low Calvinism.” It is so ‘‘ Moderate” and so 
“ Low” that John Calvin would not know it. Nevertheless 
it prevails in New England and in the Western and North- 
western states. With those views which were taught by 
Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, and Dr. Woods, of Andover. 
and by the successor of Dr. Woods, Dr. Park, whose name 
is eminent, and will be more eminent, in the churches— 
with those views I am substantially in agreement, but no 
man is represented by me. I put no denomination and no 
church under responsibility by what I say. I utterly dis- 
claim speaking for any one but myself. If the things that 
I say are right they are right because they are right; and 
if they are wrong I, and only I, am to be criticised—not 
the brethren of the Presbyterian churches, and not the 
brethren of the Congregational churches that do not like 
to be represerited by me. I stand, a free Christian man, 
on an open platform, with the liberty to say what I think 
is true, as it respects both doctrine and morality; and I 
take upon myself the responsibility, laying it upon no one 
else, and am willing to stand responsible. 

I do not look for my reward here. So far as God gives 
me the power to help men I rejoice in that; but I never in 
my wildest dreams set up for a theologian to represent the 
right view of thinking on every subject. Therefore every 
one may set his heart at rest and say, ‘‘ He.doesn’t repre- 
sent me.” And every church in the land may say it. 

I have said these things, not for the sake of asking gen- 
tlemen to be more careful in reporting my sermons; and 
not for the sake of asking them not to report my sermons. 
I ask nothing at all. I am quite content to leave the 
reporting of my sermons to the general equity and honor- 
ableness of those who are in the profession of reporters. I 
have said these things for the understanding and for the 
quietness of spirit of the community at large—of persons 
who are not here. = 
THE GROUNDWORK OF CHRISTIAN. 

iT t> 

“ Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies, which 
minister questions, ratber than godly edifying woich is in 
faith. Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned; 
from which some having swerved bave turned aside unto 
vain jangling.”’— 1 TIM. i., 48. 

“THERE is a homely proverb, that truth ought not to 

be spoken atall tims, That is to say, it ought pot 
to be spoken where it will be misundersto 4, or where 
it will give unnecessary pa‘o or wourding. And yet, 
truth which is not to be spoken in untoward circum- 
sta’ ces nerds to be spoken somewbere and sometimes. 
No man was ever a better «xemplificatin of this wise 
and charitable philosophy than the Apostle Paul. One 
of the wonders of his ministration is how he steered, in 
his teaching on the vital questions with which he dealt, 
among the jealous and sensitive minds of the Jewish 
nation, without unnecessarily offe: ding the partisans of 
any school; bow he preached at Athens, acd in the 
beathen world, without uttering one offensive epithet 
about idols, or,anything of that kind. You will recol- 
kct that in bis epistles, where he argued strongly 
against external rules and observances, as over against 
morality and faith in Christ, he never did it offensively. 
But it came to p2ss that he wrote to Timothy, who 
seems to have been his dearest co-worker, and he calls 
bim bis son begotten of him; and as Timothy was the 
bishop of the Greek churches ia Asia Minor, it was not 
likely that what he said to him would get back and burt 
anybody io J.rusalem. Therefore he spoke out loud, 
and very plain, ard declared that the Jewish orthod xy 
was a simple mess of questions, of fables, of geneaiogies, 
of rituals, of all s rts of things that amoucted to noth- 
ing in the way of profit, and uttered warnings, not once 
nor twice alone, but many times, on this sul ject. 
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In bis confidential letter to Timothy he struck very 
bard blows, and more nearly in larguage of contempt 
thao I remember bis using in avy other part of his writ- 
ings. He male a distinction in this way: he warned 
against that method of teaching which led to discus- 
sions, questi ns, janglings, disputes, envyings and jeal- 
ousies, ard urged Timothy to pursue that line of teach- 
ing which had in it the power of building men up, of 
edifying them—this being the architectursl word for 
building. Those doctrines which tended to educate 
men in a noble manhood he told bim to preach; but 
those other doctrines which resulted not in the change 
of men’s disp sitions, but in debates and questionings, 
he counseled him to avoid. 

That which terds to develop right sentiments be 
declares to be g spel teachiog and preaching, whereas 
tbat which tends to develop nice dis'inctions, tice ar- 
guments, tice poirts of orth doxy, and to make men 
tbi-k that they kn»w ever so much, eo that they are 
proud of their knowledge, though they are fous all the 
time, is false teacbing and preaching. 

And h-re we have the fou dation on which men 
sbould be united, Unity is not to exist in gover: ments, 
ordinances and doctrines, but in things tbat pertain to 
godliness of life. We are to look first at what the com- 
mon corsent of all Christendom is in regard to those 
elements which tend principally to a Cbristlike dispo- 
sition and Godlike conduct among men, We are to 
i quire what varistion there is there, ard how much, 
and where. And then we are to contrast therewith the 
variation there is where gladiation exists. 

In Christin lands at large, if you do not turn them 
into a metapbysical battle-grou:'d, if you do not 
undertake to be wise beyord results of investigation, 
if you accept the truth in a large way, meo are, in the 
first place, agreed on the subject of the divine exis'er ce 
a d the divine attributes, to this extent: tbat in all 
Christian denomin:«tions there is a Lelief in God, a’ d in 
the belief that God is the sum of every co: ccivable ex- 
celleoce of which man, io this lower state, bas any 
knowledge. There 1s, as the Head and Center of 
uuiversal governmert, One who is perfect in aisdom, 
perfect io truth, perfect im justice, perfect in goodness, 
and perfect ia mercy. The moment men undertake 
to determine what, under certain circumstances, justice 
or mercy requires, then they fall into an infinitude ‘of 
distinc'ions and differences. 

But there 1s perfect uvity in respect to the grourdwork 
of religion; in respect to the existence of God and the 
attributes «f God; and in respect to perfect justice, 
perfect truth, perfect love, and perfect mercy in God. 
We stard broadiy «n that groundwork. In respect to 
it there is no difference between one denomination or 
sect and another. There is no diff-re: ce between the 
Greek Church avd the Latin Chureb; there is no differ- 
cnce between the bighest Calvinist and the lowest Ar- 
minian or Arian; there is no dfferecce between any of 
the various bodies of Cbristians, so far as that is con- 
ceroed, They all stand at uvity in this regard. 

As to the existence of law, and as to the obligations 
of men under law, there is almost no division of senti- 
ment amorg men. In nearly a!) sects and varieties of 
Christian believers there is unity on this point. Men 
helieve that G d bas instituted a system of physical or 
material laws, and girded the world with them; that 
they have their representation in men; and that they 
touch tbe human body and buman hfe at every point. 
There is no difference of opinion about these Jaws, 
That there is a realm in which there are laws of solids 
and fluids, of heat and cold, of all things that belong to 
the department of physics, everyone believes; and 
«veryene believes that happiness depends upon obe- 
dience to these laws, and that unhappiness is the result 
of disobedience to them, There is unity in that. 

Men believe that beyond this system «f physical or 
material laws there is a sphere of social laws, or of 
those laws which are necessary to the relations that ex- 
ist between n.an and man throughout al] the economy 
of life, and which bring to a man bappivess if he re- 
gards them, but which bri: g unhappiness to him if he 
disregards them. That tbere inhere in the pature of 
mankind subtle social Jaws which require that a man 
should act in certain ways, and not in certain other 
ways, and that the possibility of contioued happiness 
d-pends upon a Knowledge of them, either empirical or 
scientific, and upon obedience to them—this al) men 
believe. 

Theo, I need not say that men believe that there is a 
vast system of Jaws which touches a man in his reputa- 
tion, in his property, in his civil life, and in bis duties 
in every way. Men are perfectly agreed about that. 
They may vary in their ideas respecting dctails; they 
may have different opinions as to the perttnency of one 
or another law or policy; but the broad ground that 
there is a realm of social laws int» which men are born, 
and in which they must pursue their avocations, and 
that «bedience to these laws secures happiness while 
disobedience to them entails misery, no one doubts. 
There is perfect agreement here. 

There is also a general consent that there are laws of 
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the great unorganized realm—that is, the realm of 
thought, of sentiment and of imagination. In other 
werds, all men are united in the belief that there are 
spiritual laws, that there are religious laws, in the 
higher sense of that term, It is believed by all Cbristen- 
dom that there are these finer laws which bave relation to 
the finer elements of our being. In regard to the exist- 
ence of material, social, civil and spiritual laws, in 
r-gard to teir authority, and in regard t» the fact that 
obedie”ce to them brings bappiness and disobedience to 
them brings pain a d penalty, 'bere is nodispute. The 
geverics which relate to these various realms are accepted. 
Men begin to differ only when they come to specialize 
avd argue from general pricciples to particular ca:es, 
Then differ nce of education, diffrence in the cducat- 
ing forces, and differer ce of feelng back of intellect, all 
tend to vary the results; and men go apart just in pro- 
portion aa they resort to specialization on these general 
principles. 

M ‘reover, menu believe that in the universe ob: dience 
and reward go hand in ba'd and that disob dience and 
p nalty go band in band. They believe tbat in the realm 
of nature he wbo observes the greatest number «f natu- 
ral Jaws is the bappi:st and he who disregards the 
greatest number of natural laws is the mst unbappy. 
About that there is no doubt in the minds of men. Io 
the operation of these laws, and in the philosophy of 
them, in the low serse of that term, men believe. That 
is to say, they believe, if you express it in the Scriptural 
phrase, that whatsoever you sow you shall reap. They 
believe in the inevitable connection of cause and effect 
in the system of universal law, and they believe in it 
heartily. Everywhere throughout the world men he. 
lieve that it is better to be virtuous than to be unvir- 
tuous; to be horest than to be dish nest; to be truthful 
than to be untrutbful. Though men, io their own par- 
ticular cases, may thirk that they cannot steer entirely 
clear of dishonesty, of untruthfulness and of unvirtue, 
yet they believe that in respect to their neighbors and 
to the race it is better to be honest than to be di-bo: est, 
trutbful than untruthful, and virtuous than unvirtuous, 
The reason why they helreve this is that they belicve 
tbat there is a system of Jaws which carries with it uni- 
versal obligations, and that disobedie: ce to those obli- 
gati-ns brings penalty and pain, while obedience to 
them brings reward and pleasure. On these great 
groundworks men of aJl churches, of all sects, of al 
denominations, stand togetber. 

Hence, the doctrine of accountability is one tbat is 
held by everybody everywhere. However you may 
reason about man’s want of will and knowledge, tbe 
world could vot live a day if men did not believe in the 
doctrine of accountability and if they did not hi ld 
themselves and all their neighbors accountable. It is 
said by some tbat it does not matter what a man believes 
if be only lives right. Asif a man could live right and 
believe wrong! As if a man could believe that he could 
as well walk on his head as on his feet, and be as happy 
in practicing the former as in practiciog the latter mode 
of locomotion! A man may believe sp culatively one 
way and really another way, and be a good man; but 
all meno throughout tbe world are agreed that it is neces- 
sery for a man to believe right. 

Suppose a man, sowing cockle-seed on his farm, 
should say, ‘‘ I have a good farm, and I am a good bus- 
baodman, and I am not particular about what seed I 
Aren’t you? Can you sow Canada thistles and 
reap wheat? Can you sow burdock and reap asparagus? 
What a man sows he shall reap. 

It is said, *‘If a man is sincere his conviciions 
do not make any difference.” Don’t they? A man 
siys to you, ‘“‘I saw you break into a bank.” ‘Ob, 
no,” you say, ‘that is only a joke.” ‘ Yes, I did. 
Ard vot only that, | saw you pick a man’s pocket.” He 
sticks to it that he saw you do these things; and the 
more sincere be is the worse it is for you. Do not you 
thiok it makes any difference what a man’s convictions 
are when he is talking about you? Y:.u demand tbat a 
map sball think right when he talks about you, and 
your wife, and your daughter, and your credit, ard 
your ioterests. Everybody h Jds, except in certain 
fugacious states, in regard to certain technical specula- 
tive ideas which lie outside of positive knowledge, 
that men should believe right. In the great realm of 
which we are speaking, and in reference to things 
which relate to manhood and character, everybody 
hokds that rigbt believing is essential. We bvld every 
man resp »usibdle for his beliefs so far as his conduct is 
affected by them: not for his speculative beliefs, but for 
those of his beliefs which pertaia to human life in the 
family, in busioess and in government. 

Of the great laws to which men are accountable, 
spiritual laws are the bighest, civil laws are next, social 
laws are next, aud physical laws are next; and belief in 
the existence of these laws is important. A belief that 
men are accountable to them, and that obedience to 
them brings happiness, while disobedience to them 
brings unhappisess, is also important. You may leave 
‘ut men’s belicfs in regard to certain philosophical 
views of responsibillty, and that which is woven in the 
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loom of apprebension may be scattered, and no harm 
may result; but the great fact remains that men are ac- 
countable to those laws; and every man stands on tbat. 
Men are accountable; aod if they do right they are re- 
wardable; but if they do wrong they are punishable; 
and the greatest danger would result from the teaching 
that it made no difference what men tbougbt and did. 
It would be a fatal blow at morality. It would reduce 
man to the level of the animal, that acts accord'ng to 
instinct and not according to reason. There could be 
no greater mistake than that. While tbere may exist 
differer ces of opinion in regard to minor points con- 
nected with this fact, it is all-important that mew should 
recognize the fact i self, that urder the divine govern- 
ment, and under the laws that belong to that govern 
ment, men are beld accountable for their conduct, for 
their feelir gs and for their thoughts in life. 

Meno *re also in agreement witb regard to the ideal of 
chsracter—that is, in regard to the architectural plan 
which is Jaid down ia the New Testament for godliness, 
or true Christan manbo d. They believe tbat the New 
lestamert r quires tbat the whole man sbal] be shaped 
and educated into a perfect obedience to all the laws of 
his condition bere ard hereafter. They believe tbat the 
body must be wholesome ia a perfect Christian man, 
They believe that where there is a perfect Christian 
manhood the intellect must be healthy and regulated. 
They believe that a man’s disposition must be per- 
fectly developed and harmonized lefore he can be aripe 
Christian man. 

To be sure, some denominations give more emphasis 
to one element than to another; and when men under- 
take t> specialize they oftentimes confound instruments 
with the end; for irstance, they confouod what they 
call “orthodoxy ” witb righteousness, b cause they sup- 
por? it is the cause of righteousness; and the result may 
be that many disputes arise; but when they sift it to its 
substance men believe that the New Testament ideal is: 
The whole mao devel ped and harmonized—harmoniz+d 
with bims lf, with his circumstances, with society, and 
with the great hereafter. A man perfect in Christ 
J+sus not only is the ideal of the New Testament, but it 
is sul stantially the faith of all Christians of every sect 
and denomination. 

Tien, more than that, not only do men believe that 
this is the great ideal character, but the filling of it up 
is substantially the same in all sects and denominations. 
Lore to God and love to man is the comprehensive for- 
mula. Love to God, out of which springs, in all its 
forms, the essence of spirituality; and love to man, 
which is the root that develops every leaf, every blos- 
som, and every fruit of morality; and all men accept 
that as beautiful and noble. They may differ when 
they attempt to apply 1t to special cases, or when they 
undertake to make it conform to certain methods; but 
as to the foundation principle, mavkind agree every- 
where within the bounds of Christendom, and very 
largely outside cf the bounds of Christendom. 

All men agree so far as this: that in every man there 
should be hovesty, truthfulness, purity, fidelity, pa- 
tience, love uofeigned, hope, courage, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, me kness, humility, disinterestedness, 
se.f-sscriiice, self-abs:egation avd beroism. All these 
qualities are included in the world’s thought about 
Christian ch*racter. Both the ideal character and the 
special elements which go to make up that ideal are 
one io the estimation of mankind; but as to the modes 
of developing these qualities there is great diversity of 
thought. lo regard, for instance, to how meekness or 
self-renunciation is to be preduced, men widely differ; 
but as it respects the qualities themselves which go to 
fulfill the demand for a perfect manhood im Christ Jesus 
the whole world agree. 

Nay, more than that, the essential methods of refor- 
mation men stand agreed about. If I go to the Old 
Testament ard ask, ‘‘ What is the method by which a 
man who has gone wrong, and is corrupted, and is suf- 
fering tbe penalty of disobedience to pbysical, social, 
and moral laws, can be hesled?” it says, ‘‘ Cease to do 
evil; learn to do well.” If I am still ia dv ubt as to 
whether that is the general doc'rine, and I inquire again 
in regard to the course which a@ man should pursue 
urder these circumstances, the Old Testament again 
responds, saying, “‘ Break «ff thy sins by righteousness.” 
If, us that is the far away testimony of a rude and un- 
trained age, I turn to the New Testament, and say, 
‘*What is the way in which men are to grow up into 
Christ Jesus in all things?” The New Testament says, 
‘Repent, and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Re- 
pe.tance and faith are the requirements of the New 
Testament; and wherein des this differ from that 
which the Old Testament requires? ‘‘Cease to do evil” 
in the Old Testament is cquivalent to ‘“‘ repent” in the 
New; and ‘‘ Learn to do well” is equivaleot to ‘Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ”—on him who has said to men, 
‘‘Be my pupils; learn of me; Iam meek and lowly of 
heart.” The Old Testament and the New are perfectly 
at one, and the Jew and the Christian stand on precisely 
the same ground, in regard to the methods by which a 





man who is in the coarse, low state in which the race 


comes into life from generation to ‘generation may rise 
into the Christiana sphere; and the directions are, ‘* Re- 
pent, and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ; ‘‘ Cease to 
do evil and learn to do well;” ‘Break off thy sins by 
righteousness;” *‘ By grace are ye saved through faith; 
and not of yourselves; it is the gift of God.” 

And if you go to the great cburch of the Orient, ia 
the midst of their gorgeous flummery, and fantastic 
fables, and genuflexioos, and methods of worship, that 
bave come down thr ugb the ages, strung along the 
thread of history, and ask the patriarch or priest, 
‘* What is the way in which a man is to come into the 
Christian life?” He will say, *‘ Break «ff your sins, 
and bec me a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, and be 
educated into goodness.” 

Aud if you go to Rome, and say to that old saint, 
whose trembling hand yet seeks t» bless men according 
to the method in which be believes, *‘ Ob, Father, is 
there anything more for me to d» than to repent, and 
break off my sins, and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all my heart and soul and strength »” be might 
murmur, ‘* You cannot do this except through tbe 
channel of the churcb ;” But if you press the dear old 
man, and say, ‘‘If a man does break off his sivs, and 
does believe in the Lord Jesus Christ with that faith 
which works by love, is not that en ugh ?”’ he will say, 
‘“My son, my daughter, that i the way. That t the 
substa’ ce of the truth.” If you go to the Calvinist and 
say, ‘‘Is not the way in which men are to become 
reconciled to God, to repent and have faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ ?” He will say, *‘Itis.” Ifyou go to the 
lowest Calvinist and ask tbe same question, he will say, 
“Itis.” If you put the same question to the Armipian, 
to the Arian, to the Swedenborgian, to the Lutheran, to 
the Baptist, to the Copgregationalist, to the Presbyterian, 
to any of the sub-divided aud comminuted sects, there 
will be but one testimony on this subject—namely, tbat 
a mau’s business in this life 1s to have a recons ructed 
character, and a regeneration of the qualities which go 
to make it up. All the different sects, denominations 
and churches agree that the general metbod of becoming 
reconciled to God is to break off from k: own sin, and 
turn the soul to the inspiration of divine love. As, 
uoder the sbiving of the sun in April and May, the 
meadows that lie parched and brown will bring forth, 
by a million roots, myriads of sweet blades of grass, 
daisies and checkered flowers; so, under the shining of 
the Sun of Righteousness there will spring up tbe fruits 
of righ'eoueness in the souls of men. And respecting 
these great substantial truths men are united. 

Not only has there been essential agreement, tbus far, 
among Christians, but there Las been essential agree- 
ment in regard to most of these points among all thought- 
ful and consciet tious heathens. Socrates was a better 
Christian, if you leave out the words and include holi 
ness of character, than are tens of thousands of orthodox 
people to-day who have tbe blazing light of inspiration 
on their path; and Cicero felt after God, if baply he 
might find him; and Marcus Aurelius left a schedule 
of ethics which might become avy Christian man; and 
the very Roman ceoturions were men who believed in 
these great verities and fundamental doctrines of morahty 
so far as they related to character. Sothat, inregard to 
essentials, there is substantially universal agreement. 

I remark, then, first, in applicatioa of this view, that 
all the sects of Christendom are united. It makes no 
difference whether they think they are or not, they are. 
There are under-pinnings, there are common conditions 
runping through them all which are basic, primary, 
fundamental, All those elements which directly lay 
the foundation of a new character in men that they may 
be built up in godliness, are possessed in c.mmon by 
Christian men of every denominati.n. 

We hear a great deal ab ut the way being obscure so 
that ove cannot tell what the truth is. Men complain 
that if you go to one church they tell you one thing, if 
you go to anotber cburch they tell yu anotber thing, 
and if you go to another church they tell you still 
another thing. It is true that cburcbes differ on various 
minor poiots; but they agree on great essential points. 
In those thiogs in which they are at agreement they are 
like the body of a shawl]; and in those things in which 
they differ they are like the fringe of that shaw]. The 
body of the shawl] 1s solid; and there is division orly in 
the fricge. It is the outer edge of truth about wuich 
men quarre] more than about anytbirg else. In regard 
to the great central truths there is substantial unity. A 
mao might better zo into a desert in a sand-storm, or he 
might better put his glass into a blinding mist, in the 
hope of getting a view of the stars, than to attempt to 
come to an understanding of the ioterior nature of the 
divine life and government by means of philosophical 
thought or discussion, That is a subject about which 
there is no controversy. It is here that the Christian 
world agree. About the ineffable love of God, about 
his inconceivable excellence, about his wondrous good- 
ness and mercy, men are all agreed. 

And no man is in doubt as to whether or not he is 
accountable or responsible. Every man knows that he 
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to themselves and to society. And yet, if the question 
is raised of how far a man is accountable and responsi- 
ble, and it is undertaken to determine tbat question by 
entering upon a consideration of nice points in philoso- 
phy, men instantly separate and go apart into sects. But 
the root or trunk from which such questions proceed is 
the same in all bodies of Christians. 

Toere is the fact that a man must repent; about that 
all are agreed; but it is asked, ‘‘Can a man repent be- 
fore the Holy Ghost 1s given him? and is he a Christian 
when he has repented, or at a later stage?” Those are 
questions about which some believe one way and some 
another way, about which some have a compound be- 
lief, and about which some are puzzled and have no 
special theory; but that a man who is living in sin 1s 
bound to repent and change his life, and tbat the power 
of the divine spirit will give help to every one that 
wants it, all believe without any difference or variation 
of opinion. 

Secondly, what is called ‘‘ orthodoxy” in each sect 
falls, for the most part, into that category about which 
men differ, and may differ; as also do what are called 
‘“‘ fundamental doctrines.” Fundamental to what? That 
is the question. The doctrines which are fundamental 
to right living, to reverence and love toward God, and 
to love and self-sacrifice toward man; the doctrines, in 
other words, which are necessary to build up godliness 
in each particular man—about those doctrines there is 
no variation of belief. They are fundamental to con- 
duct, fundamental to character, fundamental to duty; 
and about them men do rot squabble. But what is 
fundamental to Calvinism is anotber thing. ‘* Foreor- 
dination” is necessary to Calvinism; but it is not 
necessary to higher piety. Being “irresistibly called by 
efficacious grave ” is essential to the Calvinistic scheme; 
but it is not necessary to true Christianity. The doc- 
trine that when Adam fell all men fell with him, and 
that every man inberits a certain amount of sin by 
reason of bis c nnection with Adam, is fundamental to 
Calvinism; but it is not fundamental to the Gospel of 
Christ. There are many noblemen, many saints, who 
never believed it, and who never heard of it. There 
are a multitude of things that are fundamental to sys- 
tems of theclogy which are not fundamental to Chris- 
tiavity; and I hold that no man is to be condemned for 
not accepting them; but whatever things are funda- 
mental to the salvation by Christ of tbe human soul; 
avd whatever things are essential to Christian life—these 
are not to be overlaid, or neglec'ed, or accounted wortby 
of litle esteem. The whvle value liesinthem. ‘The 
doctrine as to whether a man can or cannot fall from 
grace after he bas been savingly evlightened may be 
essential to a theological system, but it is not essential 
to true religion. It is not essential to piety that a man 
should be baptized; nor is it essential to piety, if a man 
be baptized, whether he accepts baptism in one way or 
another—wbether be goes into the water ankle-deep, or 
over his head. Neither 1s it essential to piety tbat a 
man should partake of the Lord’s Supper; or that, par- 
taking of it, be should believe that the blood aud body 
of Christ are mystically in the bread and wive, instead 
of bholdieg that the bread is bread avd that the wine is 
wive, and that be is no more a loaf because he called 
himse}f Bread than he is a door because he calied him- 
self a Door. 

Though such things as these may be fundamental to 
the forms and ceremonies and rituals and usages and 
goveraments of churches, they are not fundamental to 
piety in its highest sense. I do not say that these out- 
ward elements have no value; that is not the point; I 
say that, whatever their value may be, no man has avy 
right, in {the face of Christendom, to call them funda- 
menial to Ubristiani y, when they are only fundamental 
to a side-issue—to sumetbivg on either side of which a 
maa may stand, in his belief, and yet be a Christian, 
and go to heaven. Belief in the existence and authority 
and love of God, belicf in the universality of Jaw, be- 
lief io the duty of obedience to law, belief in responsi- 
bility under law, involvivg the body, the intellect and 
the soul, belief in the power of a man to acquire the 
graces ot the Spirit, and belief that the way fora man 
to come isto this acquisition 1s to leave off all known 
wickcdoess, and receive that inspiration of God which 
comes by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ—tuese beliefs 
ure fundamental; they are fundamental to piety, to 
Christiauity and tu salvation; and you cannot conceive 
of a man’s beiog a true man without believing in them; 
but when you go beyoud these things, and come into 
the realm, not of fusdamentals, but of non-essentials, 
thea you have no right to insist upon men’s believing. 
The things about which men bave been tried for heresy, 
put in dusgeons, and crucified; the things which have 
tormented the earth and delighted heil, have been 
things which men could beleve or disbelieve without 
harm. The whole world has been in a jangle of dis- 
cussion in regard to “tables and endless genealo- 
gies,” as Paul contemptuously called them; whereas in 
regard to great, solemn, majestic fuudamental doctrines 
wuich are architectural, aud which are needful to the 
building up, according to the divine plan, of the whole 
struciure of human character, men are in substantial 
agreement. 

But we are not to rail at those secondary and less 
importaat doctrines which belung to a system. While 
Wwe agree respecting the doctrines which are transcend- 
ently important, as being fundamental to character and 
conduct, we are not debarred from reasoning upon 
other elements. It was as right for Jobn Calvin to be 
the framer of his system of the universe as it is for me 
not to believe io it. He had a perfect right to frame 11; 
it was in accordacce with the way in which his miud 
werked; auc | advocate the liberty of every man to 
think, and to express bis thoughts in regard Ww the ap- 
plicauon of the great fundamental doctrines that aie 
contained ia the New Testament, A perfect right bad 





Arminius, and Arius, and Swedenborg, and the Greek 
philosopher, and a perfect right have the Roman priest 
and the Protestant theologian, to carry their rensonings 
into detail, to draw out threads of argument, and to 
weave garments from these great fundamental doc- 
trines according to their light; but then, no man has a 
right to lord it over my conscience on account of his 
special belief in any particular department, or in regard 
to any given elemests. I am not responsible to any 
man for what I believe. God has not lent his scepter 
for any purpose of despotism. He has not granted 
authority 'o men over men. All that anv man bas any 
business to demand of me is that I shal] accept those 
great truths which are gong to the construction of 
a Christian manhood. When I do accept them I am 
orthod»x in the truest sense of the word, But whena 
man says, ‘‘I bold to such and such metaphysical views, 
and they are articulated into «ack other so and so, and 
they form a perfect system, and they are orthodox, and 
you are bound to believe them,” I say to him, ‘* You 
are heterodox, and you are a robber tyrant, attempting 
to defraud men of their liberty by imposing your con- 
science upon them.” 

Now. I hold to whom I will hold. I admit that I am 
responsible to God and to mankind fora belief in and 
an obs+rvance of those d:ctrines which are the doctrines 
of righteousness; but I am not responsible to pope, nor 
to archbishop, nor to priest. I am not responsible to 
any church, nor to the clergy of any church, for what 
I hold in respect to those secondary or tertiary doctrines 
which pertain merely to government and ordinances 
and the detailed application of moral qualities. Some 
of them are better than others, and there is great use in 
some of them; but thisisa ground of liberty, and a ground 
where men’s intellects and consciences go apart. 

For example, take the matter of baptism. A man’s 
chances fr heaven are just as geod if he has been bap- 
tized as if he bas not, and just as good if he has not 
as if he has, provided he observes the great primitive 
doctrines which alove are ess+ntial to salvation. And 
in the matter of the Lord’s Supper, a man is as safe if 
he b-lieves that the bread does not represent the body 
of Christ as if be believes that it does, and just as sate 
if he believes that it does as if he believes that it does 
not, provided he believes in thse great primitive doc- 
trines. The Lord’s Supper is an educating ceremony; 
but a man who does not see his way clear to par- 
take of the symbols of the Lord’s Supper, but who 
partakes of those symbols inwardly and spiritually, is 
as well off as if he partook of them outwardly, since 
their purpose is simply educatory. 

A blackboard is a good thing in a school, to be 
used in demonstrating arithmetic to scholars; avd I 
should prefer, 1f 1 were a teacher, to bave ove ; but it 
another man who 1s a teacher has no blackboard, and 
if, upon examination it is found that though he did not 
use a blackboard his class are better instructed io arith- 
metic than mine, though I did use one, what bave I to 
say? The provf of the benefit of any instrumentality 
is in what it does. 

Now, can you see any difference between a good 
Christian man in a bigh Calvinist church and a good 
Coristian man in a low Calvinist church, or in any 
other sect or denomination ? I see as good men amoung 
the Methodists as among the high Calvinists or the low 
Calvinists. 1 see as g od men in the Episcopal Church 
as anywhere else. hat if they nave aritual? There 
are those whose wants are met by that. What if they 
have a path cut out for every Sunday? That is evi- 
dently a means of grace tosome. Whatif there are in 
their system doctrines and ordinances and ceremonies 
that are different from ours? Ought we not to admit 
their usefulness if they produce good results? And do 
they not turn out holy men? And are we not greatly 
indebted to them in many ways? And are we not 
indebted to the Catholic Church? We are indebted to 
that church for not a few men of most eminent piety, 
and for some of our best treatises on religion. 

So also there are various me'hods of presenting 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and ino 
respect to these every man is free. If one man finds that 
he 1s profited by u pai:ticular way he has a right to that 
way; and if another man finds that he is profited by 
auotber way he has a right to that other way. Every 
man bas a right to the Way that is best adapted to his 
necessities. ‘Ihe requirement is that each iodividual 
shall be perfect in Christ Jesus; and in becoming so be 
is at liberty to chouse the instruments that are most 
helpful to him. Ifa man loves bis fellow-men, and like 
God gives token of his love by his willingness to lay 
down his life for them, he is orthudox; but if he does 
not love them, and is indifferent to them, yea, and is 
hostile to them, he is not urthodux; for orthodoxy 1s of 
the heart and not of the head. 

If you luok at tbe discussions that are going on in 
regard to the Trinity, in regard to the funcuons of the 
Father, the Son and the Huly Ghost, you will find that 
men are vastly divided on these subjccts. Men under- 
take to think about that which is utterly unthinkable; 
they attempt to rise to couceptions of philsophy which 
are far beyond their reach. What man is there who 
can analyZe ard interpret the mental philosophy of 
that which be lives with, sleeps with and walks with in 
his own bosom? And when men go beyond that which 
is kuown to them, and undertaké to tathom the divine 
and the infivite, would you not suppose that there would 
be as Mapy variatious of thought as tuere are sciutilla- 
tious on tnose shooting-star nighis in November? A 
man has a right to think about the Godh ad; but no 
man bas a rigut to lay the result of bis thiuking, aud its 
detuils und specialties, on the conscience of the world 
as iudispexsable to orthodoxy or salvation. 

1 suppose there 1s many a man who thinks that he 
has got to heaven, and that be is openiog the duor aud 
shutting it, but who, when he gets into the otber world, 
will find that he was not near the door, but was by the 
side of a broken down fence, turnivg a rusty key in an 
ewpty lock, aud opening and shuttiug an old rickety 
dour, aud that there was nothing there. 

Then there is a great deal uf controversy on the sub- 
ject of the Atonement. I believe there is a proper 





Atonement which bas been made by the suffering of the 
Lord Jesus Christ for the sins of the world. All Cbris- 
tians agree that Christ stands in sucb a connection with 
the salvation of men that he is the Door, the Life, the 
Light, the Bread. the Way, and the Hope, by virtue of 
what he is, and what be has manifested; but men begin to 
disagree the moment they go further than that, ard ask 
in what the atonement of Christ consists. Do you hold 
that Satan was too much for God, and cheated bim out of 
the whole world, and that Ged, by the suffering of his 
Son, bought back tbe race, so that he could afford to 
have mercy on them? ‘That was one of the old views. 
Do you hold that the atonement of Christ is expiation, 
and that, according to the language of Watts, he threw 
blood over the burning throne? Do you hold tbat it 
was to appease the anger of God that the atonement 
was made? or do you believe that God thr ught it nec- 
essary to the fulfillment of the er ds of justice that there 
sbould be as much suffering for the violation of Jaw in 
him tbat made the atoneme:t as all those who were for- 
given would have endured if they bad gone on and 
taken the whole peraliy themselves? or, in the m: re 
sublimated form, do you hold that God deemed it need- 
ful, on accv.unt of the effect which would be produced 
upon the moral influence of the universe, to shiw that 
sin was pot a hght thing, and must be punished even 
though the transgressor could be pardoned, and that 
therefore Chnst suffered in quality and quantity all 
that the human family would bave suffered if there 
had been no atonement? Do yu bold that the ¢quiva- 
lent of the suff ring which, but for the divine inte: pesi- 
tion, would have been visited upc n the universa! bu- 
man race through al] eternity, was corcentraied and 
brought down upen the Lord Jesus Christ? 

See what a wilderness of speculations there is about 
the simple fact that the Son of God, represer ting his 
Father, came into the world to save sinners, and opened 
away by which every man who believes iv his mercy, 
aud loves him, avd trusts him, m-y be saved by bim. 
Sce how much ground the plain New Testament doc- 
tripe in respect to the salvation of men thr ugh the 
suffering of Christ has been made to cover, and how 
little occasion tuere is for all the controversies that 
have arisen in the cburch on this subject! Tbat Christ 
is the true foundation on which men are to stand; tbat 
he is their Medel, their Exemplar, their Friend, their 
Br. ther, their Redeemer, their Rescuer, their Fi rerun- 
ber, the Captain of their salvation—do not a!] Cbrist:ans 
rejoice in that? And is not that orthodoxy? If a man 
can look upon Christ and say, ‘“‘ Behold tbe Lamb of 
God that taketh away my sios,” and if he yields aliegi- 
auce to Christ, tbat is enough; and all the theories and 
doctrives on this subject that go beyond that are imper- 
tinent monarchs that ucdertake, jure divino, to rule men 
with a rod of iron. 

The whole race believes in prayer; but the moment 
men begin to analyze prayer, and attempt to show on 
what grounds it rests, and what relation it sustairs to 
nutu'al law, to the will of God, to his go: dness and to 
our desert, that mcment they go asunder. The root 
idea that the soul has a right: f communion with its 
Head, and that in our extremity there is a resource 
somewhere which we can gain acctss to somehow; the 
radical truth tbat the solitary soul wants company 
which it can find in the hviug presence of God tbrough 
the Lord Jesus Christ—this mankind universally be- 
lieve. Therefore all men pray; acd men that dispute 
the reality of prayer as much as anybody else. A man 
ia tbe emergency of a shipwrck cries out, ‘‘Ob, my 
God!” and unbelievers in prayer s'andiog by say to him, 
**Fuol! what do you call on God for?” And he might 
turn to these disciples of Huxley and Tyndall, and say; 
‘Well, 1 do not pray on scientific grounds, but on 
natural grounds. 1 do it because the heart rises by in- 
stiuct toward God.” The outside man, the mun thut is 
educated in the thirgs of the world, the man tbat is in 
commerce with the philosophy of mere cause and 
effect, may deny that prayer is real, but the inside man 
knows better. 

There is one more thing of which I will speak— 
namely, the word of God. That Word 1s competent to 
iustruct men as to what is right and wrong, as to what 
is gvod and evil, and as to what are the true elements of 
character. It isa safe guide in hfe. It bas never had 
its parallel, even in the judgment of its enemies. But 
if you undertake to dissect it; if you undertake to dis- 
cuss its antiquity; if you undertake to trace its relativi- 
ties; if you urdertake to determine what 1elation, if 
avy, the old Levitical law has to modern times; if you 
undertake to unfold the question of the development of 
tbe truth, and the growiog light by which the latter 
portions of the Bible are far more revelatory than the 
earlier ones—if you uvdertake to do all these things, 
and to strain texts, and make them cover the various 
thevlogical views that are beld by this or that sect, then 
I can understand how you may be wearied and disgusted 
with the Bible: but if you are in trouble; if your child 
lies witberivg, withering, withering, like a rvotless 
plant under au August sun; if you are cast down from 
your bigh estate, and you have lost the companionship 
of ,fmvolous lovers, and you stand sulitary; if you are 
in a dungeon, and you hear the great world thundering 
past, while you aie alone and Jorgotten; if, after the 
exertion of your very best powers, you fail of accom- 
plishment, and are ruined; if yuu are tired; if you are 
sick; if you are heatt-broken; if your conscience is up 
in arms against you; if your soul is huvgry, and wants 
something better thau it bas been feeding ou, where 
else Can yuu go aud find such help as there is in the 
Word of G.d? I do not care what becomes of the 
straw if you will give me the wheat. Let men fiud 
fault with the exteruaiity of the Bible if they wiil; but 
it has the bread of everlasting life in it; and that is 
enough for me. And I think ali mev might lay aside 
their een aud come togetuer and staud on that 
ground. 

The word of God, to my thinking, is the best creed— 
not creed 1u the ordiuary sense ol that word, but creed in 
the seuse that it Contuins those elements which enabie 
: maa to build up bis sou! and disposition into ail god- 
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Alabama 8a, 188%.... 40 ¢ 116 
Alabuma 88, 1888 4 7 
Ala. 8s, Ala.& C,R. 5 185 
Ala. 88, of 18¥?2. 20 70 
Ala. 8s, of 189% 20 70 
Ark. 63. funded 26 51 
Ark.7#,L.R.&F.S.is. 4 51 
Aw. 7s6.M. & L 4 WwW 
A.7s,L. R.P.B.&N.O. 4 10 
Ark.7s,.M.O.4&R.RKR. 4 9 
Connecticutos...... 105 9 
Georgia tig........... vole 2 
Ga.7s, new bonds 106 2 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.... 104 2 
Ga. 7s.gold bonds.. 106 | Ohio 6s, 103% 
lil. coup. 6+, i879.... 100 Ohio 6s a woo an 
2. bad LOSD....... 100 | Rhode Island 6s.... 106 
aneedeoevens — | South Carolina tis.. 4! 
at __ eee ‘6 do JI.&I 30 
La. new ponds...... 56 d9 A. 40. a0 
La.fs.new Fi'g D’t. 56 do 6s. F.A.’t6.. 35 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 56 ae 68,L.C."89J.&3 Al 
La. 63, Levee Bds... 56 do 68.L.C "BJA.&O0 41 
La. 8s, fesee mo 56 do 7s of '88. 32 
La. 8s, L. . 6 do Non-tund.bds. — 
ia. te. Cc bw ej 24 ; 





2% Tennessee ts, old. 
do n.bD.... 





cotare |S 
4. °8.Smali Bds... df 
Mich Ka, 1878-79..... 
Mich. 68, 1883. eee 
Mich. 7s, 189 





. b. 
Virg: nia ts, old 
40 68, D.b., "6 








Mo. ts. due tn 18°8.. 160 do 68, n.b., 67..... 3 
Mo. 63, due ‘82 or '83 102 do 6s, consol. b... 67 
Mo. 6s, due in 1588.. 104% do ex.mat. coup. . 55X 
Mo. rs. due ip 1887... 104%, do 68, con. 2d s. 40 
Mo. ts, due in 1888.. 105 d)6:,def‘rredb. 4 
Mo. ts, cue '89 or 90 105 | D.C. 3.655, 1924. ..... T7% 
Mo. ts, A. or U.d.’92. — D. vc. smail bas.... 77 
Fag. bs. due "S-%.. — | D.C. reg. bds........ iTh 
Han. &St. Jo. 80-87... — | 

Foreign Exchange.— 

60 days. 3 days. 

London prime bankers. 4.82@4.8254 4.534 @4.84 


The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, the 
largest Marine Insurance Company in America 
presents its anouual! statement, showing over four- 
teen and a quarter millions of assets. A divi- 
dend of six per cent. is declared on the outstand- 
ing certificates,and a scrip dividend of furty per 
cent. on the net earned premiums will be issued 
after May ith. This Company has a claim against 
the Geneva award of over $1,700,000. Congress will 
shortly consider the question as to the proper dis- 
position of the unexpendaed balance. 





The Kighteenth Annual Statement of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Company appears ip this 
week’s issue, and tells a rem irkable story of pro- 
gress and prosperity. Its income for 18°7* was 
nearly $9,000,000; its expenses about $2,000,000. 
After [paying all expenses and checking to Policy 
Holders $5,234,000, it shows an undivided surplus of 
$6,200.00'. Of new business it dia $20,712,793 in the 
issue of new policies. The fact that the Examin- 
ing Committee personally handled and counted 
the Company’s assets renders their guarantee of 
unusual value. $Mr. Henry B. Hyde and Mr 
James W. Alexander were re-elected respectively 
President and Vice-President. 





The Liverpool, London, and Globe Insurance 
Company is one of the largest and most prominent 
Fire Insurance Companies in FKurope. The state- 
ment of the United States Branch of this Com- 
pany is in our issue of this week. The assets 
amount to nearly $4,000,000, and the liabilities to 
little over half thut sum. The surplus income is 
$1,109,142.53—an increase of a half million over last 
year. Branch offices of the Vompany are in the 
principal cities in the United States. Mr. J. E 
Pulsford 1s the resident manager of the Company 
in this country. The office in New York is at 
45 William Street. 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending February 2, 1878. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 16,739 
packayves. Exports, 1,928 packages. There is good 
demand for fancy new milks, Western creamery 
make, also for selections of chuvice October fall 
butter, and buyers are lookivg for clean-favored, 
crisp, lively state dairies entire, ana find but few 
ofthem. These kinds of butters are firm in price 
and quick taken. Winter-made state butter is 
selling at a wide range, say 15@25c., and also any 
cheesy, sour, poor state dairies at same price. 
Some such there are that buyers reject when- 
ever shown, and for such it is difficult to 
name any quotable price whatever. There is 
considerable eommon Western stuck here un- 
sold and unsaleabie unless at prices down to 
8@12c. We quote: Fine fresh Western creamery 
make, 3 @40c.;: finest selections of State October 
fall make, 30@35c.; fair to good fall butter, 2 
26c.; Fresh Western factory or mill butter, is@2ic.; 
old flavored Western tactory or mii] butter, \0@ 
lac.; entire State dairies, Southern und Muiddie 
counties, fine, 25@27c.; entire State dairies, South- 
ern and Midcélee unties, fair to good, W@2%c.; en- 
tire State dairies, Northern Weich, fine, 25@26c.; 
entire State dairies, Northern Welch, fuir to good, 
20@28c.; grease butter, 7@¥e. 

Cheese. -Keceivts for the week were 8.(66 
noxes, Mxports, '7,558 boxes. Stock is becoming 
reduced to small proportions, and the market 
stands the same us lust quoted. We quote: Fine 
September ava Uctober make, I8@l’ec.; fair to 





* 
good September and October make, 12@l3c.; early 
made, good to fine, 10@ I3c. 

Eggs.—The heavy snow-storm has hindered re- 
ceipts,and at !the ‘moment there ts quick demand 
for all desirable fresh marks. Limed eggs are 
hard of sale unless known brands. We note sale, one 
lot this week at 10c. Fresh eggs, State or Western, 
16@18c. per dozen; limed eggs or ice-house stock, 
lw@lic. 

Poultry.—Turkeys, per Ib.. 11@l3c.; ducks, per 
Ib., 12@14e.; chickens, per !b., 10@12c.; geese, per Ib, 
8@i0c. 

Beaus.—Medium, per bush., 62 Ibs, $1.70@$1.75. 
marrows, per bush., 62 Ibs.. $1.90@82.10. 

Dried Apples.—Prime sliced, 7@9c.; 
quarters, 6@7c.: common stock, 4@5c. 


~ David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 


AS SOON AS SOLD 
We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
PER CENT. NET. 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never losta dollar; never oy ed a day on inter- 
B. Ne 
CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.., te HENRY DI nso 
Manager, 243 Broadway. New York 
Statement, Jas. ist, 1878. 
Cnes CaptOel..ccccccsccescccccccscccvccs coves $500,000.00 


prime 














make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

H Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
apteed. We guarantee, 4s an assurance, 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

est or principal; a through us ever did 

= ever will get an acre of land. wa T for persion. 

lars and references. J. 

Fire Insurance Company. 

120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 








Re-Insurance Fund....... 73,092 58 
Outstanding Liabilities,. s 95,207.43 
NOt GULPIAB,...ccccccccsescscceccocess Qoe ccc 553, 398.07 

NE BNR as vince wncevavesseessscs $1,621,693. 4 


Benj. 8S. Walcott, President. 
i REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 





Persons who at any time held policies of 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit or New York 
State Life Insurance Companies may derive a 
benefit by communicating with LUCIUS MCADAM, 
Actuury and Counselor ip Life Insursnce. 

Surrender values obtained for early maturing 





endowments. Office No. 32 Park Place, New York 

City. 

“UNITED STATES BRANCH” 
OF 


Liverpool and London 
and Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


STATEMENT, JAN. ist, (878. 
ASSETS. 
Market 
Par Value. Value. 
BRON TGR. 0 v.nccccsscceseees $555,0u0 v0 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 
EE es 924,719 23 


United States Gov't Bonds $1,505,000 00 $1,436,387 50 


New York State Bonds ... 45,000 00 53,1.0 00 
City of Richmond Bonds.. 5.000 00 5,900 00 
Mississippi Pay Warrants. 20.000 00 18,000 00 
south Carolinaé p.c.Bonds 20,000 00 8,00 0 
Alabama 5 per cent. Bonds 10,000 00 4.200 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank 364,440 60 
Premiums in course of 

collection... ...%.....6.- 278,819 59 
Bills Receivable, Interest 


due and accrued, etc.... 111,343 98 


$3,959,901 00 





LIABILITIES. 


Unpaid losses.............++ $203,212 02 
Unearned Premiums....... 1,543,985 65 

Reclaimable on Perpetual 
PONMGIOB..ccccccccesceces ° 280,699 41 
Life Liabilities ............. 105,658 70 

Commissions to become 
ORO cccceccccsscosee eseceees 58,213 7) 
$2,19',769 49 


Surplus over all Liabilities 1,768,131 51 








INCOME. 
Net Premlums.......c0c.ccccee cess yeas 2,553,709 62 
Interest, Rents, etc............. bsisedoos 159,349 70 
TOTAL, THOOM 006006 srccsceces 713,059 32 
EXPENDITURE. 

Ripeditt GOOD. «ic ascnaekent sndrcnceseunieees $954,466 90 
Commission and Salaries........... 466,559 06 

Taxes, Printing, and al! other Ex- 
DER ccccactetessenenercecehexconseares 182 590 83 





$1,603,916 79 
$1,109,142 53 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Manager, 


Surplus Income.... 


ARTHUR PELL, { 
© Has. SEWALL, 


40 EX. MIXED CARDS, name in Gold 
ouly ive. Ailea Printing Co., Clintonville Ct 


{ Assistant Managers. 











> 


STATEMENT 
or 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
F. S. WINSTON, President, 
_For the Year ending L December 31st, 1877. 





_Annuity Account. 




















No. | Ann. Pay'ts. No. | Ann. Pay'ts 
Annuities in force, Jan. ist, 1877... 52 $26,098.88 Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1878 54 $25,900.61 
Premium Annuities ieemweke | 6,393.46 | Premium Annuities. asatne 6,174.00 
Bc sssasccaces 7 | 2,335-12 i IID + 065040dp0s00K0 enemies 5 2,752.85 
— | - — | i 
59 | $34,827.46 59 | $34,827 46 
Insurance Account. 
No. AMOUNT No AMOUN1 
Policies in force, Jan. rst, 1877, 92,125 $301, 278,037 Policies in force, Jan. 1st, 1878, 91,553 $294,488, 311 
Risks Assumed. : 8,494 26,951,81 $ Terminated pekenbes --- 9,066 33,741,541 
100,619 $328,229,852 100,619 $328, 229,852 
Dr. Revenue Account. 7 Cr. 
To Balance from last account $79.526,900 87 || By paid Death Claims and Endowments 
“ Premiums received. .. 14,030,1§3.41 $6,109,532. 85 


(matured and prenanees 

Annuities . 

Dividends 

Surrendered Policies and Addi- 
tions. 

Commissions (payment of current 


Interest and Rents 4,082,307.32 || 31,979 59 


3, 568,161.57 


4+239,420.47 


and extinguishment of future) 603,202.16 

= Contingent Guarantee Account 
| eee *732,886.96 
Expenses 797493-7 
Balance to New Account 82,355, 678.27 


$98,4 39,361 .60 





* : ‘ " 
Of this the sum of $164,235.64 was paid to the different States that levy taxes upon the premiums of their 


peopie 

Dr. : Balance Sheet. Cr. 

To Reserve at four per cent $80,057,941 00 By Mortgages on Real Estate $58,152,732 .88 
Claims by Death, not yet due 486,787.00 United States and other Stocks... .. 16,909,011 .17 
Premiums paid in advance 


217,561.00 
4,271,029.20 


Real Estate 
* Cask in Banks and Trust Companies 
at interest 


»725,035-6 
Surplus and Guarantee Fund 597251035 -95 


1,701,622 .87 


* Cash in transit Dec. 31, 1877 (since 
received) bieauate 67,969 92 
Interest accrued 1,438,647.92 


Premiums deferred, 
semi-annual 

Premiums due and unpaid, principally 
for December.. 

Balances due by Agents. 


quarterly and 
851,813.52 


153,768.13 
32,115.14 


$85,033,318.20 $85,033,318 20 


NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,669, 543.6 
From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Polic:’ which shall 
be in force at its anniversary in 1878. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Freverick S. Winston, Henry A. SmyTuHE, Henry E. Davies, Freperick H, Cossitr, 


Rosert H. McCurpy, WitutaMm E. Donce, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, Lewis May, 
Wituam Betts, | Georce S. Cor, Francis Skippy, Outver HARRIMAN, 
SAMUEL M. CorNeELL, Witutram M. VerMILys, James C. Hotpen, Tuomas Dickson, 
SamugEL E. Sprouts, Joun E. Deve tin, HermMAN C. von Post, Henry W. Sith, 
Lucius Rostnson, Martin Bares, Georce C. Ricnarpson, | Joun H. SHerwoon, 
Wituiam H. Poprram, Wiruiam A. Haines, ALEXANDER H. Rice, FEcisto P. Fassri, 
Samuet D. Bascock, Seymour L. Hustep, Wiwtam F. Bascock, Georce H. ANDREWS 
Wituam Smith Brown, Oxiver H. Pacer, fF. RATCHFORD STARR, 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
inting Presses, etc. Blocas for Engravers. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
| 
po Old Books at your price 
73s <3 Magnificent Books at our price. 
J 


ttern Letters for Machinists. 4:2 Bibles and Prayer Books’: atany 
VANDERBURGR, WELLS & CO.,, pas. Catalogue of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS.. 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Sts., New York. Beekman St.. opp. New Post Office, New York. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs 


, from 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 
FIRST.—He imports direct from Europe all his Hair Materials. 
SECOND.—He bas no exorbitant rents to pay in the tashionable up-town streets, but remains in 
his ge FT ea yy he has been established tor 15 YE 


e bas no stylishly dressed and expensive clerks to | pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
cents te cost of the goods. 
0 


TH.—He superintends the manufacturing himself, so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


satisfuction. 
It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR I’ IT, 5 stating where you saw this advertisement. 
sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject to examinatiun. 


Goods 
If nut approved can be returned at my expense. 





Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of - 


=a. W. JOR NeS 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


he most outenctve wequtecuress in the world of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, 


ROOF PAINT. NG, STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS, Steam Pack- 
ing, Fire, Acid hy Wasen-oeeat Coatings, Cements, Sheathings, &c. 
READY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 


These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similar purposes, and ure in 
use by thousands of the pos prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and Rat! Road Com- 
panies in this country. Liberal inducements to General "Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 

Also tor sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch 8t.; DOWNIE. TRAINER & Co., Boston; M. M 

BccK & Co., St. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orleans: THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 


= OYAL. BAKING 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, ful] weight, uniform and wholesome. It goes further 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cukes, &c., thar any other prepared. 

It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received tbe strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement of 
the er Chemists of the Country. 








t is peerless and unapproacbabie in quality, and any family wbo once uses it will not be 
wodous it. All Grocers sell it. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XVIL, No. 6. 








Science and Art. 


Tue AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY opened its elev- 
enth annual exhibition with the usual professional reunion 
at the National Academy of Design, on Friday evening of 
last week. Taking its cue from the example set by the 
academicians last spring, the executive committee has 
issued a catalogue illustrated by the New York Photo- 
engraving Company, from drawings furnished by the 
artists themselves, and reproduced by the remarkably 
effective heliotype process so successfully emploved at 
present for this sketchy class of work. The cormmittee has 
also introduced an innovation by covering the academy 
walls with common ‘ burlaps,”’ tacked over the time 
honored paint, and relieved at the top by a broad fold of 
maroon drapery. This simple and inexpensive arrange- 
ment greatly heightens the effect of the exhibition by 
‘‘backing up” the pictures, to use a quasi-technical phrase, 
with a soft and uniform surface. The list of works con- 
tributed is in the total 569, embracing a fair average of 
strong and creditable work. The newest foreign contribu 
tor, [van Pranishnikoff, deserves, perhaps, the courtesy of 
a first mention, although his is conspicuous for a delicacy 
of finish which does not always contrast favorably with 
some of the dashing work of his more familiar cotempora- 
ries. So far as we remember he is the first Russian who 
has sent pictures to the exhibitions of the society, and he 
represents a school which comprises many famous names 
little known in this country. One of the most striking in- 
stances of artistic growth is found in the case of Mr. Henry 
Farrar, who contributes a landscape, ‘‘A Quiet Pool” (No. 
130), at which one who is familiar with his work bas to 
look twice before recognizing its identity. It is one of the 
best landscapes in the exhibition. He has also an exceed- 
ingly creditable group of etchings in the room devoted 
to pictures of that class. Miss Fidelia Bridges follows 
up her special line of study with great success, the 
two best examples being No, 67 and 238, respectively “A 
Kingbird on the Lookout,” perched on the top of a mul- 
lein stalk, which bends with his weight quite as much as 
the law allows, and “A Family of Bank-Swallows,” pretty 
well grown, but still willing to have their parents forage 
for them as they sit ina fluttering row ona half-submerged 
branch. Miss Teresa Hegg has, numerically, the post of 
honor, No. lin the catalogue being a group of field flow- 
ers and grasses from her always skillful hand. Mr. W. T. 
Richards sends several large marines, painted on exceed- 
ingly coarse-grained paper, which, by gaslight, at least, 
greatly detracts from the tender tones in the management 
of which he is usually so successful. It is quite possible 
that by daylight these pictures possess all the beauties that 
are invariably looked for in his work. The best of Mr. 
Magrath’s contribution is No. 129, ‘On the Threshold.” Of 
course it is his favorite Lrish peasant girl, and equally of 
course she is perfect in pose and figure, and the accessories 
show all that is picturesque in the typical Irish cabin with- 
out any of its repulsive squalor. His other principal work, 
“Spring,” does not seem to us at all successful. Mr. J.C. 
Nicoll shows a steadily increasing success in the treat- 
ment of his favorite rugged coast scenes. One of Mr. F. 
8S. Church’s comical ideas is well carried out in No. 156, 
which represents a young girl of fourteen, or thereabout, 
seraping acquaintance with a “ baby elephant” by offering 
himanapple. Girl and elephant are both seen in profile, 
and the contrast between the elephantine and human faces 
and figures is exceedingly funny. Mr. Coleman and Mr. 
Tiffany still show their liking for the noble cathedral 
architecture of Brittany in Nos. 57 and 179, the subjects 
being treated in an entirely different but very attract- 
ive way, one in sunlight the other in shadow. Mr. 
Tiffany's principal work is a group of itinerant cob- 
ters which he encountered in Algiers. In it he has 
departed somewhat from his customary course in 
depicting the facial expressions of the three Algerines 
after a manner waich somewhat distracts the attention 
trom the broader artistic excellences of the composition. 
‘* What the Tide Left,” No. 135, by Mr. A. T. Bricher, is a 
striking example of the picturesque element in what is not 
usually attractive in the reality, namely, a rocky beach 
at low-water, with its débris of wreck, seaweed and crusta- 
cea. In No. 31 he has somewhat marred a charming sub- 
ject by not looking upon a moored schooner with true 
appreciation of the principles of naval architecture. Such 
are a few of the notes made in the course of an evening 
spent in the very artistic atmosphere of tobacco smoke 
which always pervades the galleries on the occasion of 
these informal masculine assemblages. When the rooms 
have been well aired the rest of the community will find 
them well worthy of a visit. 





St. PaTrick’s CATHEDRAL.—During twenty vears the 
erection of St. Patrick’s (R. C.) Cathedral, New York, has 
heen going on, with greater or less rapidity, as the funds 
in hand have permitted. At this time the structure is so 
far advanced as to give a very intelligent idea of what. it 
will be when completed. About its architectural symmetry 
there can be no question. Nowhere in the country, or, for 
that matter, on the continent, is there anything that can 
be compared to it. Fora parallel, both in point of beauty 
and size, one must look among the churches of Europe. 
In architecture! design it is patterned after the cathedrals 
of Cologne and Amiens—the stvle being known as the 
decorated Gothic. Its dimensions, of course, are consider- 
ably less than either of these, as may be scen from the 
following comparison of interior measurements: Cologne, 
444 ft. 1, 201 ft. w., 201 ft. h.; Amiens, 471 ft. L; 147 ft. h.; 
New York, 306 ft. L, 120 ft. w., 108 ft. h: In point of 


cight. however, measured from the floor to the ceiling of 





the nave, it approaches closely to many of the European 
cathedrals, being within two feet of that of Notre Dame, 
in Paris, and higher than the cathedrals of Strasbourg and 
Rouen by 9 and 16 feet respectively. With the English edi- 
fices the comparison is still more in its favor. Of these the 
loftiest is Westminster Abbey, which is 101 feet as com- 
pared with St. Patrick’s 108. This feature of the building 
will be a particularly noticeable one, and the effect, upon 
entrance will be scarcely less striking than that afforded by 
any of the buildings named. Unfortunately, however, for 
these analogies, and for the artistic appearance of the in- 
terior, it has been decided to cumber the floor with pews. 
We suppose this is necessary from an economical point of 
It is probably no more easy to run a cathedral 
than a church without pew rentals. And yet it is to be 
regretted that some inoffensive species of chair, like those 
in Europe, for instance, could not be made an equal source 
of revenue. It is a pity, too, that the economies had to 
be consulted in the construction of the ceiling. Here the 
plans called for a brick vaulting with stone ribs, supported 
from the outside by a line of flying buttresses, which in 
themselves would have been a large element of beauty. 
But the necessities of the case substituted a plaster ceiling 
for the brick and dispensed altogether with the buttresses. 
It is in this way that we sacrifice sentiment to utilitarian- 
ism. But in the beauty of the tout ensemble we wil hardly 
miss these details. Within a few years’ time the completed 
structure, crowned with its lofty spires, and occupying the 
highest point of Fifth avenue, will be the landmark of its 
vicinity. There will be in New York at least one archi- 
tectural work of which we may all be proud. 


HIsTORY OF A TORNADO,—A pamphlet published by Rich- 
ard Darlington, Jr., traces the course of a tornado which 
passed over Chester County, Pa., last July, more carefully 
perhaps than one of these destructive storms has ever been 
traced before. The direction of the motion was for the 
most part nearly east; the track was from 100 to 300 yards 
wide and twenty-two miles long. The tornado moved 
along the track from five to fifteen miles per hour, aver- 
aging about twelve. It formed a cone, of which the upper 
portion kept a very direct course, while the lower swerved 
ireguarly. Little rain or hail accompanied it, and in 
parts of the track the sun was shining. A roaring sound 
accompanied it. The trees which it prostrated were 
thrown with their tops to the north, so that they lay at 
right angles to the route, the whirling motion being from 
right to left. The greatest destructive power was con- 
stantly exhibited on the right side of the revolving axis. 
Trees were twisted before being broken off or uprooted. 
When it had gathered suflicient material from the ground 
its appearance was like the conventional pictures of water 
spouts; small at the base and widening toward the sky. 
The interior of the storm-cloud seemed to be full of flying 
missiles, and these were also discharged outward in every 
direction. When it passed over a stream of water the 
whole of the water went up in the tornado and the bed of 
the stream was left dry. Tornadoes have not been studied 
as much as they deserve, and Mr. Darlington’s investiga- 
tions should stimulate meteorologists to farther inves- 
t.gations in the same direction. 


THE VALUE oF ScrentiFic Doust.—Huxley well states 
the value of scientific doubt, and also the nature of that 
sort of doubt which the student should alone permit him- 
self: ‘There is a path that leads to truth so surely that 
any one who will follow it must needs reach the goal, whe- 
ther his capacity be great or small. And there is one 
guiding rule by which a man may always find this path, 
and keep himself from straying when he has found it. This 
golden rule is: Give unqualified assent to no propositions 
but those the truth of which is so clear and distinct that 
they cannot be doubted. The enunciation of this first 
commandment of science consecrates doubt. It removes 
doubt from the seat of penance among the grievous sins to 
which it had long been condemned, and enthrones it in that 
high place among the primary duties which is assigned to it 
by the scientitic conscience ot these latter days.” But “ you 
must remember that the sort of doubt which has thus been 
consecrated is that which Goethe has called ‘the active 
skepticism whose whole aim is to conquer itself,’ and not 
that other sort which is born of flippancy and ignorance, 
and whose aim is only to perpetuate itself as an excuse for 
idleness and indifference.” 


view. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.-—This veteran English draughts- 
man and caricaturist died in London on Friday, at the 
advanced age of eighty-six. He is most widely known 
perhaps by his temperance sermon preached through the 
series of illustrations known as *‘ The Bottle.” Among his 
best known works are: ‘* Mornings in Bow Street,” “ Epping 
Hunt,” “Italian Stories,” the illustrations to Dickens's 
“Oliver Twist” and ‘Sketches by ‘ Boz,’” ‘Jack Shep. 
pard,” ‘The Tower of London,” ‘The Waverley Novels” 
and the “ Life of Grimaldi.” In 1842 he began the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Omnibus,” ‘* Sunday in London,” ete. Quite 
late in life he turned his attention to oil painting, with 
considerable success; and he is said to have prepared the 
manuscript of a book of memoirs during the last years of 
is lite. As Mr, Cruikshank’s father fought under Prince 
Charles at Culloden, im 1746, it may be that the son’s 
reminiscences will prove interesting in a historical as well 
as in an artistic point of view. 





A SELF-WINDING CLock.—A German has invented a 
clock in which the winding machinery is operated by the 
alternate expansion and contraction of glycerine, or other 
suitable liquid. A piston, on the surface of the glycerine, 
is so connected with ratchet wheels and toothed racks, that 
motion in either direction will wind up the weight. The 
inventor thinks that the contrivance will be especially 


valuable for self-registering meteorological instruments. 








Our Folks at Poganue.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE POGANUC PUZZLE SOLVED. 
Y paces Higgins had the spirit of a general. He, too, had 

+ his vision of an approaching town-meeting, and that 
evening, sitting in his family circle, gave out his dictum 
on the subject: 

‘* Wal—they'll hev a town-meetin’ afore long, and hev 
up that air old school’us’ bizness,” he said, as he sat facing 
the blaze of the grand kitchen fire. 

Mrs. Higgins sat by in her little splint-bottomed rocking 
chair, peacefully clicking her knitting-needles. Abner sat 
at her right hand, poring over a volume of * Rollin’s An- 
cient History.’”’ Abel and Jeduthun were playing fox 
and-goose with grains of corn in the corner, and Tim was 
whittling a goose-poke. 

All looked up at the announcement of this much-bruited 
subject. 

“They never seem to come to qnything on that sub. 
ject,” said Mrs. Higgins. ‘‘I wish the school-house was 
better situated; a great many are kept from the prayer 
meetings there that would come if it wasn’t for that windy, 
slippery hill. The last time I went, it was all I could do 
to get up,’ she said; *‘ and I thought I caught a cold.” 

“There’s not the least doubt on't,” said Zeph, ** and the 
children are allers catchin’ colds. Everybody knows where 
that air scheol’us’ ought to be. Confounded fools they be, 
the buli lot on ‘em; and, for my part, [’m tired o’ this ‘ere 
quarrelin’ and jawin’, and I ain’t a-goin’ to stan’ it no 
longer. It’s a shame and it’s a sin to keep up these ‘ere 
quarrels among neighbors, and I’m a-goin’ to puta stop 
to it.” 

It may be imagined that this exordium caused a sensa 
tion in the family circle. 

Mrs. Higgins opened her meek blue eyes upon her hus 
band with a surprised expression; the two boys sat with 
their game suspended and their mouths open, and the 
goose-poke and * Rollin’s History” were alike abandoned 
in the pause of astonishment. 

*To-norrow’s Saturday,” said Zeph: ‘“‘and Saturday 
afternoon there won't be no school, and [lL jest take the 
boys, both yoke of oxen and the sleds, and go up and move 
that air school’us’ down to the place where’t orter be. I'll 
wedge it up and settle it good and tirm, and that'll be the 
lin jest a-goin’ to 


end ont. Taint no sort 0’ use to talk. 


do it.” 

Zeph looked as if he meant it, and his family had ceased 
to thiuk anything impossible that he took in hand to do. 
If he had announced his intention of blowing up the 
neighboring crag of Bluff Head, and building a castle out 
of the fragments, they would have expected to see it done. 

So Zeph took the family Bible, and, in a high-pitched 
and deterinined voice, read the account of Samson carry 
ing off the gates of Gaza, repeated his evening prayer, 
ordered all hands to bed, raked up the fire, had all snug 
and quiet, and stepped into bed just as the last stroke of 
the nine o clock bell was resounding. 

At four o'clock the next afternoon, as Hiel Jones was 
coming in on his high seat on the Poganuc stage, whistling 
cheerily, a sudden new sensation struck him, Passing over 
North Poganue hill, he betbhought him of the schoolhouse 
question, and lifted up his eyes, and lo! no schoolhouse was 
there. For a moment Hiel felt giddy. What was the 
matter with his head‘ He rubbed bis eyes, and looked on 
all the other tamiliar objects; there was the old pine tree, 
there the great rock, but the schoolhouse was gone. The 
place where it had stood was disturbed by tramping of 
many feet, and a broad, smooth trail led down the hill. 

**Wal, somebody hez gone and ben and done it,” said 
Hiel, as he whipped up his horses to carry the news. 

Farther on, in a convenient spot at the junction of three 
roads, under the shelter of a hill, stood the schoolhouse- 
serene as if it had grown there; while Zeph Higgins and 
his son Abner were just coming forward on the road 
toward Hiel, Zeph triumpbkantly whipping his oxen and 
shouting the word of command in an elevated voice. 

Hiel drew to one side, and gave a long whistle. ‘‘ Je-ru- 
salem,” he exclaimed, *‘ef ye hain’t ben and done it!” 

Zeph lifted his head with an air of as much satisfaction 
as his hard features could assume, and, nodding his head 
in the direction of the school-house, said: 

** Yis—there “tis!” 

Hiel laid his head back, and burst into a loud, prolonged 
laugh, in which he was joined by Abner and the boys. 

“Don't see nothin’ to laugh at,” said Zeph, with grim 
satisfaction. *‘ Fact is, I can’t hev these ‘ere quarreis—and 
I won't have ‘em. That air’s the place for that schoolus’, 
and it’s got to stand there, and that’s the eend on’t. Come, 
boys, hurry home; mother’s beans wil) be a-gettin’ cold. 
Gee—g’lang!” and the black whip cracked over the back of 
the ox-team. 

Hiel was a made man. He bad in possession an astound 
ing piece of intelligence, that nobody knew but himself. 
and he meant to make the most of it. 

He hurried first to Deacon Peasley's stote, where quite 
a number were sitting round the stove with their Saturday 
night purchases. In burst Hiel. 

‘‘Wal, that air North Poganuc school’us’ is moved, and 
settled down under the hills by the cross-road.” 

The circle looked for a moment perfectly astounded and 
stupefied. 

“You don’t say 50!" 

“ Dew tell!” 

“ Don’t believe ye.” 

“Wal, ye kin all go and see. ‘I came by, jest half an 
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honr ago, and see it with my own eyes, and Zeph Higgins 
and his boys a-drivin’ off with their sleds and oxen. I tell 
ve that air thing is jest done. I’m a-going to tell Dr. 
Cushing’s folks.” 

Poganuc people had something to talk about now, in 
good earnest. 

Hiel stopped his stage at the parson’s door, and Dr. 
Cushing, expecting some bundle from Boston, came out to 
the gate. 

‘“‘ Doctor, thought I'd jest stop and tell ye that the North 
Poganuc school'us’ hez ben moved to the cross-roads, down 
under the hill—thought ye’d like to bear it.” 

The doctor’s exclamation and uplifted hands brought to 
the door Mrs. Cushing and Dolly and the two boys, with 
Nabby. Hiel was in his glory, and recounted all the cir- 
cumstances with great prolixity, the doctor and Mrs. 
Cushing and all his audience laughing at his vigorous nar- 
rative. — 

*“ Yis,” said Hiel, “he said he wa’'n’t a-goin’ to hev no 
more quarrelin’ about it; everybody knew the school'us’ 
ought to be there, and there ’twas, It was all wedged up 
tight and stiddy, and the stove in it, and the pipe stickin’ 
out o’ the winder, all nateral as could be, and he jest goin’ 
off home, as ef nothin’ had happened.” 

* Well, if that ain’t just like father!” exclaimed Nabby, 
with an air of pride. “If he wants a thing done he will 
do it.” 

“Certainly this time he has done a good thing, 
doctor; “and for my part I’m obliged to him. 
the spirit of the Lord came on him, as it did on Samson.” 

And for weeks and months thereafter there was abun- 
dance of talking and every variety of opinion expressed as 
to the propriety of Zeph’s coup d'état, but nobody, man, 


” 


said the 
! suppose 


woman or child, ever proposed to move the schoolhouse 
back again. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE POGANUC PARSONAGE. 

THE parsonage was a wide, roomy, windy edifice that 
seemed to have been built by a succession of after-thoughts. 
It was at first a model New England house, built around 
a great brick chimney, which ran up like a light-house in 
the center of the square roof. Then came, in course of 
time, a side-wing which had another chimney and another 
suite of rooms. A kitchen grew out on another side, and 
out of the kitchen a sink-room, and out of the sink-room a 
wood-house, and out of the wood-house a carriage house, 
and so on with a gradually lessening succession of out- 
buildings. 

New England houses have been said by a shrewd observer 
to be constructed on the model of a telescope ; compart- 
ment after compartment lessening in size, and all under 
one cover, 

But in the climate where the business of one half of the 
year is to provide fuel for the other half, such a style of 
domestic architecture becomes convenient. During the 
long winter months everything was under cover, giving 
grand scope for the children to play. 

When the bovs were graciously disposed to Dolly, she 
had a deal of good fun with them in the long range of the 
divers sheds. They made themselves houses, castles and 
fortresses in the wood-pile, and played at giving parties 
and entertainments, at which Spring and the cat also 
assisted in silent and subsidiary parts. 

Sometimes they held town-meetings or voting4lavs, in 
which the Democrats got their dues in speeches that might 
have struck terror to their souls had they heard them. At 
other times they held religious meetings, and sung hymns 
and preached, on which occasions Dolly had been known 
to fall to exhorting with a degree of fervor and a fluency 
in reciting texts of Scripture which for the time produced 
quite an effect on her auditors, and led Nabby, who listened 
behind the door, to say to Mrs. Cushing that ‘that air 
child was smarter than was good for her ; that she’d either 
die young or else come to suthin’ one of these days”—a 
proposition as to which there could not rationally be any 
difference of opinion. 

The parsonage had also the advantage of three garrets— 
splendid ground for little people. There was first the gar- 
ret over the kitchen, the floors of which in the fall were 
covered with stores of yellow pumpkins, fragrant heaps of 
quinces, and less fragrant spread of onions. There were 
bins of shelled corn and of oats, and, as in every other 
garret in the house, there were also barrels of old sermons 
and old family papers. But most stimulating to the 
imagination of all the features of this place was the smoke- 
house, which was a wide, deep chasm made in the kitchen 
chimney, where the Parson’s hams and dried beef were cured, 
Its door, which opened into this garret, glistened with con- 
densed creosote, a rumbling sound was heard there, and 
loud crackling reverberated within. Sometimes Dolly 
would open the door and peer in fearfully as long as her 
eyes could bear the smoke, and think with a shudder of a 
certain passage in John Bunyan, which reads : 

“Then I saw in my dream that the shepberds had them 
to another place, in a bottom, where was a door in the side 
of a hill; and they opened the door and bid them look in. 
“They looked in, therefore, and saw that within it was dark 
and smoky; they also thought that they heard a rumbling 
noise as of fire and a cry of some tormented, and that they 
smelt the scent of brimstone. Then said Christian, What 
means this? The shepherds told them, This isa by-way to 
Hell, a way that hypocrites go in at, namely, such as sell 
their birthright with Esau; such as sell their Master with 
Judas: such as lie and dissemble with Ananias and 
Sapphira his wife.” 

Dolly shivered when she thought of this, and was glad 
when Nabby would come up behind and, with her strong 
hands, seize and whirl her away, remarking, 

** Dolly Cushing, what won't you be into next, I wary 





ter know?’ And then she would proceed to demonstrate 
the mundane and earthly character of the receptacle by 
drawing from it a very terrestrial and substantial ham. 

Garret number two was over the central portion of the 
original house. There were vast heaps of golden corn on 
the cob, spread upon sheets. There were piles of bed-quilts 
and comforters, and chests of blankets. There were rows 
and ranges of old bonnets and old hats, that seemed to nod 
mysteriously from their nails. There were old spinning 
wheels, an old clock, old arm-chairs, and old pictures, 
snuffy and grim, and more barrels of sermons. There also 
were the boys’ cabinets of mineralogical specimens; for 
the Academy teacher was strong on geology, and took his 
boys on long tramps with stone-hammers on their shoul 
ders, and they used to discuss with great unction to Doily 
of tourmaline, and hornblende, and mica, and quartz, and 
feldspar, delighted to exhibit before her their scientific 
superiority. 

This garret was a favorite resort of the children, and the 
laws of the Parsonage requiring everything to be always 
in order were conveniently mitigated and abridged in favor 
of this one spot, where it was so convenient to let the 
whole noisy brood range when their presence disturbed the 
order below. 

There} the boys whittled and made windmills, and boats, 
and rabbit-traps, and whistles with which they whistled 
grievously at unexpected and startling moments, and this 
always led to their mother telling them that she was * 
tonished” at them, or to her asking, How many times she 
must say whistling was not allowed in the house? 

Perhaps among other subjects of speculative inquiry it 
may have oceurred to Mrs, Cushing to wonder why nature, 
having gifted boys in their own proper lungs with such 
noise-producing power, should also come to their assistance 
with so many noise-producing instruments. There were 
all the squash-vines in the garden offering trumpets ready 
made, there was the elder-bush, growing whistle-wood by 
the yard; and then the gigantic whistles that could be 
manufactured from willow, and poplar, and black alder 
were mysteries distressing to contemplate. 


as- 
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HINTS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Always be careful to omit the 
name of the state from your address. The publisher is 
supposed to know the state in which every subscriber lives. 
It is useful sometimes to sign your name, but if the pub- 
lisher does not recognize your handwriting and enter your 
name correctly at once he ought to resign and give way to 
some one who can. 

If you have a torn or doubtful bill, that you haven't the 
courage even to put in the contribution box, send it along. 
The publisher has peculiar facilities for selling defaced 
currency and counterfeit bills at a premium. 

If for any reason you do not receive your paper promptly 
write the publisher a sharp letter. Call him a swindler or 
some similar pleasant epithet. It indicates true Christian 
forbearance on your part and produces an agreeable effect 
on him. 

If you enclose (by mistake) a stamp for reply, paste it 
carefully and firmly on the letter. The effort to remove 
without destroying it issure to make the publisher s—mile. 

Be particular not to prepay your letter. It affords the 
publisher infinite delight at a cost of only six cents to send 
to the Dead Letter Office for it. 

If disposed to prepay at all, put on a one-cent stamp. 
This enables the publisher to pay five cents more on re- 
ceipt of the letter, and his happiness will be incomplete 
without it. 

Always take it for granted that the subscribers never 
make any mistakes, and that the publisher is responsible 
for all errors and delays. 

If a mail car is destroyed by fire, charge it on the pub- 
lisher. If a heavy storm delays the trains, charge it on 
the publisher. If there is a miscarriage of any kind, 
charge it on the publisher. And the severer the language 
used, the greater his enjoyment. 

A violation of any of these rules by some folks will 
cause great surprise to publishers and take away much of 
their pleasantest employment. 


—The obelisk is to stand on the Thames embankment. 

—Another boy shot by a companion. All in fun as usual. 

—Three law suits have resulted from the careless break- 
ing of a pane of glass by a boy in Cayuga Co, 

—Captain Eads, of the Mississippi jetties, has been ap- 
pointed honorary State Commissioner from Missouri. 

—‘*T should be my first if I had my second to throw at 
my whole,” was a current riddle in London last month. 
Giad-stone is not popular just now. 

—Electric lights are beginning to come in competition 
with the gas companies in Paris, and the insurance com- 
panies reduce their rates wherever they are used. 

—President Porter, of Yale, is appointed to the vacancy 
in the board of regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
created by the resignation of Professor Dana. 

—The progressive University of Michigan has taken 
another step forward (or ought we to put an interrogation 
mark here ?) in the abolition of commencement exercises, 

—The man who made the ‘Colorado stone man” has 
confessed in detail. A very stupid boax that, and it is 
pleasant to believe that no one made any money out of it. 

—lItalian railway engineers have to be careful in making 
excavations, lest they strike some valuable antiquities and 
bring down upon them the commissioners for the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments. 

—Now that the Street Cleaning Bureau is reorganized 
on a hopeful basis, the street car companies have found 





out that when pavements are cleaned heyond a certain 
point car-horses cannot keop their footing 
* Biest paper-credit! last and best supply ! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly. 
So wrote Pope in one of hi. Moral Essays. What would 
he have said had he lived in the days of attempted silver 
remonetization? 

-In the gale of Thursday the Brooklyn Bridge was 
severely tested, but beyond the displacement of some tem 
porary appliances no damage was done. It is said that the 
cables gave out musical sounds, as telegraph wires some 
times do. 

—Philadelphia is troubled about the Baltimorean inten 
tion of running a conduit pipe to the Pennsylvania oil re 
gions, whereby the oil may be made to provide for its own 
transportation. This is bad news for the railway com 
panies too, 

—Mothers who carry their babies with them on horse 
back shculd be careful when fording streams. It is not 
every baby that will float down stream right side up for a 
mile without waking, as an Alabama infant is said to have 
done the other day. 

—The ‘ Hartford Courant” is so unkind as to refer to 
the new translation of the Bible by the Glastonbury Smith 
sisters as ‘‘uncouth.” This is a little severe after a Wash 
ington correspondent had started the story that this trans 
lation was adopted as the standard at Harvard. 

—It may be interesting to the workingmen who have 
their deposits in the sound savings banks of the country to 
know that the vote on the Matthews resolutions depreciated 
their securities about half a million dollars in one day. 
These banks hold about $115,000,000 of United States bonds. 

— Tis said that there is no dearth of entries for a proposed 
competitive exhibition of good-looking persons of both 
sexes. It must require a good deal of courage of a certain 
sort to go into the managers’ office, and say in effect, “1 
consider myself one of the handsomest persons in New 
York.” 

—Scientists have long been anticipating the solidification 
of gases, and as they were right their assertions respect 
ing oOleomargarine, or artificial butter, must be accepted as 
a matter of course. We believe that they all pronounce 
it better than the article to which the world has long been 
accustomed, 

—On Thursday, members of the London Stock Exchange 
burned copies of the ‘ Times,” *‘ News,” and other pro- 
Russian papers, in order to show their disapprobation 
This will not be a good advertisement for Mr. Forbes’s 
war letters, which are out in book form; but they are 
capital reading nevertheless. 

—A Farmer’s Convention proves a good thing in New 
Hampshire. Why would it notin other states, New Eng 
land states especially, where the agricultural passion is 
cooling off ? The farmers of a state could not get together 
one a year for conference on the details of farm work 
without the best of results to them and to it. 

—Professor Rood of Columbia College has invented a 
machine that will measure off a yard into one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six millionths. And the “Scien 
tific American” regards this as a triumph of science. As 
though the dry-goods people did not give short enough 
measure already. Moreover he did it when the weather 
was poor for measuring. 

—‘*The Imperial order of the Crown of India” is the 
style of the new rank just establisued by the Empress of 
India—Queen Victoria, that is. By a curious non sequitur 
she forthwith decorates all the ladies of her own household, 
besides the wives of some Indian princes and governors 
general. The duties attached to the new rank are believed 
to be not very onerous. 

—Mr. Hewitt is quite right in not giving up his plan of 
advertising Indian corn as an article of food at the Paris 
Exposition. The intention is to have a building where 
corn in its various forms will be prepared for the table and 
sold. If such an establishient can be placed under com- 
petent management, a destiny like that of the Vienna 
Bakery may be reserved for it. 

—The Evening High School in Boston is one of the pecu 
liar institutions of that city of which it may well be 
proud. The attendance, which runs up into the hundreds, 
includes persons of both sexes, of all ages, from fourteen 
to sixty, and of nearly every trade and occupation below 
the professions. The instruction is tree, and is given in all 
the English branches, and in French. 

—Not being familiar with the pedigree of the Marquis de 
Caux, we have no clear idea of the amount of nobility to 
which he lays claim, At any rate he married the great 
singer, Adelina Patti, for her money, and she him for his 
title: and now that she has secured a decree of divorce, 
he is mean enough to allow her wardrobe and jewels to be 
appraised so as to secure an equal division of her proy erty. 
Noblesse oblige. 

—Some one must be very much afraid of Sitting Bull 
Last week it was quite positively asserted that he was 
across the line with all sorts of aun army. But he wasn't 
This is about the third time that such a story has been 
started since General Terry came back. No fear of 8. B. 
till spring is well advanced, and Major Walsh says that he 
will let us know as scon as any movement is made, Sup- 
posing Sitting Bull comes back to our arms in the gentle 
spring, will Canada send in a bill for his board ? 

—So far as we can judge, the striking shoemakers in 
Massachusetts would have done better ‘to stick to their 
lasts.” Already new men are taking their places in some 
of the shops, and a few manufacturers in Lynn are begin- 
ning to move their shops to other towns where there is less 
trouble to be experienced. The Marlboro’ strikers have got 
so far as intimidation and one or two acts of violence, ior 
which we trust they will be held rigidly accountable. 
Trades unions must not be allowed to set law and order at 
defiance, 
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PROVIDING HOUSEHOLD STORES. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

() PINIONS differ as to the most economical method 

of providing food and raiment for a family. 
Many advocate as far as possible buying in large 
quantities, or wholesale. Another class, perfectly 
able to adopt the course that best suits them, imagine 
they economize best by buying little at a time. A 
third class have no choice. With great care they 
manage to preserve the semblance of comfort, at 
least for a while; but their purses are very light, and 
in a greater or less degree they live ‘‘ from hand to 
mouth.’ A necessity is laid upon them to buy food 
only for the day, and that in no lavish quantity, and 
their changes of raiment are not abundant. They 
could not buy by wholesale. 

“The destruction of the poor is their poverty” is 
an ancient proverb that is easily understood by all. 
It is plain that where everything is bought in small 
quantities—a pint, a quart, or half a pound at a time 
—they must cost more in proportion than when Jaid 
in on amore ample scale. All know, or ought to, that 
in buying two or three yards of cloth, a table eloth, 
ora spool of thread—anything in small quantities— 
the price must be increased, even by so small things 
as the wrapping-paper in which they are put, and 
the twine used to tie the parcel. Small as these items 
seem, it is certain that the smallest must add consid- 
erably to the merchant’s expense in the course of the 
year; and, although they may not appear on the face 
of the bill, they must certainly be taken into the esti- 
mate when the merchant or grocer arranges his 
schedule of prices. These little things go to make 
up the difference between wholesale and retail, and 
are a part of the profits which must be secured to 
make the business remunerative. 

The community could not forego the accommoda- 
tion and convenience of our retail dealers, and it is 
all right and proper that they should find in it a 
source of profit to themselves. But for those whose 
incomes are sufficient to give the opportunity to ex- 
ercise the best economy, we think a large proportion 
of their purchases should be wholesale. There are, 
certainly, some things that cannot be bought safely 
in large quantities, even with an abundant income 
and ample and well protected storerooms. 

Meats, fish, poultry and many varieties of fruit and 
vegetables are perishable, and should only be bought 
in quantities sufficient to supply the wants of a day, 
or of two or three days at most. But it is perfectly 
safe to buy sugar, teas, coffee, molasses, vinegar, can- 
ned fruit, spices, starch, soap, and even flour, pro- 
vided the storerooms are suitable, in a quantity large 
enough to last a year. Many articles grow better 
with age, and the savings in such wholesale operations 
far surpass anything that an inexperienced person 
would imagine. To those who have lived at a distance 
from shopping facilities these details will seem need- 
less, but many city housekeepers have never acquired 
the habit of *‘ looking ahead.” 

In the dry goods department of any large family, 
when sheeting, shirting, ticking—indeed, all kinds of 
cotton goods—tapes, thread, sewing silk, pins and 
needles are bought by wholesale sufficient for a year’s 
consumption there will be found an immense saving 
in the year’s expenditures. If kept from the damp 
air they will not be injured. Cloth of all kinds can 
be cut into garments or articles of daily use with 
much better economy, and yield a larger supply, 
when cut from a large web than when two or three 
or half a dozen yards are pieced, twisted, turned, 
planned and re-planned to eke out the garment. 
Every seamstress knows how nicely the gores, pieces, 
half breadths, etc., left from one article fit in and 
come in just right to make certain parts of another 
when she has a whole web to cut trom, and in that 
way how almost every inch is utilized, which could 
not be used unless left on the main piece. 

We have heard people say, “ Oh, if I get a good 
stock of materials on hand | am not half as careful 
and saving in the use of them as I should be if | 
planned out just how many pounds or inches I must 
have, and bought that and uo more. When things 
are plenty I give away much more than I should if L 
had only a little in the house.”’ 

Such persons are not fit to have the care of a house 
and its stores. They should be put to school and 
taught how to use the good things placed in their 
hands ‘‘as not abusing them.’’ They have no right 
to waste anything; they have no right to give away 
anything which they cannot afford to part with, or 
which is not given into good hands. If God has 
blessed them with abundance, it should be used to 
make glad the hearts of all that come under their in- 
fluence; but it is sin to throw his good gifts recklessly 
away. 

But if any bave but little to use or to give away, that 
little should be carefully husbanded and employed to 
do the most good. Whether five, two or one talent 
may be given into our keeping, if used generously, 
but with care and without waste, to do the largest 
amount of good and produce the most happiness, we 
may hope some day for the blessing which shall make 
us rulers over many things, because we have been 

/atthful over a few. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Please tell us how to prepare coffee with whipped 
cream, and Vienna chocolate ? 

Answer.—Prepare the coffee as best suits your taste 
—by boiling, simmering or filtering. While making, 
for coffee enough for six people whip half a pint of 
rich cream to a thick froth. Then put into each cup 
the desired amount of sugarand a tablespoonful of 
scalded cream, and pour the coffee over it. Then 
pour on top, gently, a tablespoonful of the whipped 
cream, or more if much cream is agreeable, and stir 
gently. 

If cream is not plenty use half cream and half milk, 
or only milk with the whites of two eggs, beaten 
stiff, added. Put the cold milk into a bowl ora milk- 
boiler; set it into boiling water; when the milk is 
scaldirg hot stir in the beaten whites; stir gently a 
moment, then pour into the cream-pitcher and send 
to table hot. Orif the white of egg, well beaten, be 
added to hot cream it is of course richer. It is excel- 
jent either way. 

For Vienna chocolate mix three tablespoonfuls of 
grated chocolate to a paste with a little water. Let 
no lump remain. Put into a chocolate-pot one pint 
of new milk and one pint of cream, or a quart of 
milk, and set it into a kettle of boiling water. Have 
ready the well-beaten whites of two eggs. When the 
milk, or cream, is boiling hot stir in the chocolate 
paste; let it boil two or three minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Then stir in the whites of egg, and serve 
hot. 


Question.—Please tell us how to bake eggs, or any other 
nice way of preparing eggs.”’ 

Answer.—Butter a clean, smooth saucepan, break as 
many eggs as will be needed into a saucer, one by one. 
If found good slip it into the dish. No broken yolk 
allowed, nor must they crowd so as to risk breaking 
the yolk after putin. Putasmall piece of butter on 
each, and sprinkle with pepper and salt, set into a 
well heated oven, and bake till the whites are set. If 
the oven is rightly heated it will take but a few min- 
utes, and is far more delicate than fried eggs. 

Another way of preparing eggs is called ‘‘ egg bas- 
kets ’’ and is made as follows: 

Boil quite hard as many eggs as will be needed. Put 
into cold water till cold, then cut neatly into halves 
with a thin, sharp knife; remove the yolk and rub to 
a paste with some melted butter, adding pepper and 
salt. Cover up this paste and set aside till the filling is 
ready. Take cold roast duck, chicken or turkey, 
which may be on hand, chop fine and pound smooth, 
and while pounding mix in the paste prepared from 
the yolks. As you pound moisten with melted butter 
and some of the gravy which may have been left over 
from the fowls, set this paste when done over hot 
water till well heated. Cut off a small slice from the 
end of the empty halves of the whites. so they will 
stand firm, then fill them with this paste, place them 
close together on a flat round dish, and pour over the 
rest of the gravy, if any remains, or make a little 
fresh. A few spoonfuls of cream or rich milk im- 
prove this dressing. 

Question.—** Will you tell me why my yeast is sometimes 
so bitter as to spoil my bread, and also how I can remedy it?” 

Answer.—You have probably used too many hops. 
If so, stir in a quart or more of tepid water, according 
to the quantity of yeast. Then set it aside to settle 
for three or four hours. The water will take up all 
the bitter. Pour it off and use only that part of the 
yeast which settles, thick, at the bottom. But some- 
time yeast will grow bitter from being kept too long. 
Take some fresh charcoal from the fire, but cool the 
surface a little, then throw the coals into the yeast. 
Let them remain in an hour or so. Freshly burnt 
coals will absorb those gases that have unpleasant 
smell or taste, and they will improve your yeast. But 
we should much prefer to throw away the offensive 
yeast and make fresh, and be careful ever after not 
to use too large a quantity of hops, and never to allow 
yeast to get stale, or old. 
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THE CHESTNUT FAIRIES. 
By F. E. HaMILton. 








‘T ITTLE Tommy Horner had been in the woods all 

day and came home at night with a great bag full 
of chestnuts. They were still in the burrs, for there 
had not been frost enough to unbutton their prickly 
jackets, and after supper Tommy proceeded to the 
kitchen and there spread his spoils behind the stove 
to dry. 

“They'll open theirselves when they get warm,” 
said he, ‘‘ an’ I'll find ’em all ready to eat in the morn- 
ing!” and with this happy anticipation he danced 
away to bed. 

Tommy was so tired that undressing proved a work 
of time and a trial of patience, for his boots were wet 
and wouldn't come off, and the pin hid 1ts head when 
he tried to get rid of his collar, and even his night- 
gown was turned inside out just as he had left it early 
in the morning when he was in a hurry to be away; 
but at last these obstacles were overcome, and the 
little fellow said his evening prayer and tumbled 
sleepily into bed. 

His head had hardly touched the pillow when he 








was sound asleep. For an hour or two he rested 
sweetly, and then a wonderful dream came to him. 
He thought he was in the woods again among the 
chestnut trees all alone. Everything looked strange 
around him, and the great trees seemed to whisper 
together and frown down upon him, and he could 
hear little footsteps tripping softly at his side; but he 
paid no attention to all this, and wandered slowly on- 
ward, seeking for some low tree that he could climb 
and so beat the nuts down. 

At length he found just the right one, and, throw- 
ing his jacket upon the ground, he put both arms 
about the trunk and began to work slowly upward. 
As he did so he thought he could hear little voices 
erying, ‘Stop! stop!’ and as he mounted higher he 
was sure that he felt wee fingers tugging at his arms 
and legs to pull him back. But he still continued to 
climb, and at last, after along struggle, seate€ him- 
self upon one of the great branches that grew from 
the trunk and paused to rest. He had hardly drawn 
a long breath when he suddenly felt a sharp prick 
upon his leg, and turning quickly he beheld standing 
upon the limb close behind him the queerest little 
old man that ever was seen. He was about four 
inches high, with a very large, round body, and very 
small, thin legs and arms, and a wee, dried-up sort of 
a head. He wore a great, shaggy brown coat, stuck 
full of sharp bristles, that looked for all the world 
like a last year’s nut burr, and in his hand he carried 
a long pointed thorn from a barberry bush. As 
Tommy looked at him in surprise the little chap sud- 
denly cried in squeaky voice: 

‘“What do you want in my house?’ at the same 
time pricking him again with his sharp sword. 

“Oh!” cried Tommy, “stop that! I'm not in your 
house. This is a chestnut tree.”’ 

“TIT know that,”’ said the small man, shaking his 
weapon furiously, “and it’s my house too!” 

‘**Who are you?” asked the boy, in wonder. 

‘“T am a chestnut fairy; the king of the chestnut 
fairies,’ replied the little one, ‘‘and 1 live here and 
have always lived here. What do you want, climbing 
up my door-post and peeping into my second story 
windows? I'll let you know, sir, that Iam not to be 
trifled with in this way!’ and he marched up and 
down the branch waving his sword in a very terrible 
manner, 

Tommy laughed heartily; ‘‘ Well, you’re the fun- 
niest king that I ever saw,” said he at last. ** Where 
did you get that coat? It Jooks just like an old chest- 
nut bur.” 

*That’s what it is,’ the fairy rephed, ‘‘and it’s my 
winter overcoat. But you don't answer my ques- 
tion,’’ he continued fiercely. ‘‘What do you want 
here ?”’ 

“Why, [| wanted to get some chestnuts,” 
Tommy, ‘und 
down.” 

“QO, ho! That is it, eh!" shouted the little king in 
greater rage tbhanever. ‘* You cameup hereto kill the 
chestnut fairies, did you !” and as he spoke he sprang 
lightly over Tommy’s head and lit upon the limb in 
front of him where he began to dance up and down, 
waving his arms and wagging his head while he sang: 

‘Ho, fairies, fairies! come and see 
This bold robber in our tree, 
Stealing chestnuts, one, two, three. 
Fairies, fairies, come and see!" 


said 
I climbed the tree to knock them 


Immediately there was a rustling sound in the tree 
and through all the woods, and faster than rabbits 
run came the chestnut fairies bounding over the 
ground toward Tommy. Instantly, too, all the nuts 
upon the tree became little men in green coats, and 
they swung up and down tipon the twigs about him 
and joined in the song of their king until the entire 
forest rang with the elfin chorus. 

Soon many thousands of the wee people had gath- 
ered, all of them climbing the tree and seating them- 
selves about Tommy, whom they watched with great 
care, shaking their little swords and spears toward 
him whenever he attempted to move. 

At length the king raised his hand and waving it 
above his head cried, ‘‘ Let there be silence!"’ and at 
once all the other fairies arose and bowed toward 
him, wich their hands upon their breasts and their 
weapons pointing downward. At this instant a gen- 
tle breeze came fiying through the forest and Tommy 
noticed that quite a number of the little fellows were 
blown from the tree aud went tumbling to the 
ground, where they lay flat upon their backs with 
their heels kicking in the air, unable to get up. None 
of the others, however, seemed to notice such mis- 
haps, but paid strict attention to their king, who was 
now about to speak. 

After marching up and down the limb for a few 
moments, swinging his sword very grandly, the pig- 
my monarch again raised his hand and said: * My 
children, you see before you a boy from the wicked 
world outside of our beautiful grove, from the wicked 
world where bad men live, who steal our children 
and eat them, baked, boiled and raw. He came here, 
as he admits himself, to get chestnuts; and I caught 
him in the very act. Now, mychildren, what shall be 
done with him?” 

At the conclusion of this speech there was much 
rustling among the chestuut fairies, and they rattled 
their barberry thorns and whispered together for 
some moments, then with a great cry for such little 
people they shouted, ‘‘ Bind him and throw him down 
from the tree! Boil him, bake him and eat him raw!” 
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At this terrible sentence Tommy’s courage gave way 
and he began to cry loudly and beg that he might go 
home. He promised never to steal chestnuts any 
more, and he assured them that he was very thin and 
teugh, and would be poor eating either baked, boiled 
or raw. But at this the fairies only shouted and 
laughed the more, making sport of his tears and still 
crying, * Bind him and throw him down from the 
tree! Boil him, bake him and eat him!" 

Convinced that he could not beg his release, Tommy 
determined to escape by force, and with this idea he 
suddenly struck at the proud little king, who had 
ventured too near his prisoner, and sent him flying 
through the air to the ground, where he lay, with his 
subjects about him, flat upon his back, with bis legs 
and arms waving in the air! 

Instantly there was a shriek of rage from the assem- 
bled fairies, and while a score or more clambered 
hastily down to assist their fallen monarch to his feet 
again, the entire number that remained, several 
thonsand in all, threw themselves on Tommy in a 
body, pricking him with their swords and spears most 
unmercifully. 

The boy fought manfully for a time, sweeping 
whole companies of his little enemies from the limbs 
about him and tearing them from his arms, his shoul- 
ders and his hair, but still they swarmed upon him; 
and those below helping each other to arise soon re- 
mounted the tree and took part ip the battle again, 
so that after fifteen minutes of sharp work, although 
Tommy was thoroughly worn out and beaten, his as- 
sailants were as fresh and numerous as ever. 

As soon as he ceased to struggle the fairies began to 
bind him. They tied hands and feet with witbes of 
soft chestnut bark, twisting the long strips about his 
body, until at last ae looked like an Egyptian mummy 
up a tree, so completely covered was he from his 
shoulders to his ankles. Then they drew back and 
left him. 

By this time the wee king had been restored to bis 
position in front of Tommy, and now advancing and 
shaking his small sword in the face of his helpless 
prisoner he cried, “ Ah, ha! my fine fellow! We 
have youat last! Now, you shall know, yourself, how 
nice it feels to be knocked out of a tree and baked 
and boiled and eaten raw !"’ 

And all the fairies murmured, ‘* Baked and boiled 
and eaten raw!’ 

Tommy’s heart went down to the very bottom of 
his cupper-toed shoes, and he closed his eyes in silent 
despair while the fairy monarch and all his subjects 
sang: 

*“ Now then, robber, you shall see 
What the fairies ’1l do to thee; 
Now we'll tumble him out of the tree 
And cooked and eaten he shall be! 
Baked or boiled or taken raw, 
Cooked and eaten he shall be!” 


When all were still again the little king waved his 
hand and cried, *‘ My children, it grows late, and our 
enemies the squirrels may soon be here. We must 
hasten. One thousand of you go upon the prisoner's 
right side and push, and one thousand go upon the 
left side and pull. When he begins to muve look out 
for yourselves, and let him fall!”’ 

The order was instantly obeyed, and poor Tommy 
could feel innumerable tiny hands upon either side, 
pushing and pulling. He resisted with all hts power, 
for a fall from the tree would probably break his 
neck, and if it did not he was sure that the fairies 
would immediately pruceed to the cooking part of the 
sentence; but his strength was not equal to that of 
the little men, and slowly but surely he felt himself 
tipping, tipping until he lost his balance, and with a 
great cry went completely over! 

And fell? No! For the strips of bark which bound 
his feet together made a loop of his legs, and there he 
hung, head downward, from the limb! 

For a moment there was silence among the fairies, 
and then Tommy heard the little chieftain give the 
order, *‘Stab him in the feet until he wiggles and 
falls!” 

Horrible! But Tommy at once determined not to 
wiggle, and nerved himself to endure the torture 
which was about to commence. It took the little 
folks some moments to untie the strings and get his 
shoes off, but at last the brave copper toes which 
Tommy loved so well went tumbling to the ground, 
and, with a shout, his little enemies drew their 
weapons and sprang forward to carry out their mas- 
ter’s commands. 

The first thrust the boy endured, and the second 
also, but when twenty or more of the chestnut fairies 
seated themselves upon each foot and began to cut 
and slash with their barberry thorns, it was unbear- 
able, and he wiggled. As he did so the withes which 
bound him began to slip, and he was giving up al lhope 
when there was a sudden cry of ‘Squirrels! squir- 
rels!” and instantly his persecutors sprang away from 
him, rushing up the tree and climbing out upon the 
highest twigs that would bear them. At the same 
time he saw twenty or more beautiful black squirrels 
dash over the ground and up the trunk in full chase 
after the chestnuts,—and then he knew no more, for 
the withes gave way and he fell down, down, down— 
to bump his head terribly upon the floor and awake! 

And what do you think he found? Why, only this, 
that all his dream came from sleeping with a chestnut 
burr—which sister Lizzie had hidden between the 
sheets to plague him—and from tumbling out of bed! 





ECHO. 
By 8S. H. M. Byers. 


HERE wasa fair nymph, Echo, once 
Employed by thundering Jove 

To entertain his queen at home 
Whenever he might rove. 

To talk, and talk, and talk with her, 
And keep her mind away 

Whilst he with nymphs and goddesses 
Went sporting, many a day. 


Thus hours and days, the legends tell, 
Good Juno's king was gone, 

Nor little did the queen suspect 
What errands he was on. 

For by her side incessantly, 
In court or pleasant walk, 

The fair nymph laughed and gave no time 
For anything but talk. 


She talked poor Juno mad almost, 
Until at last 'twas seen 
It was a ruse of Jupiter 
To blind an injured queen, 
When, turning on tbe nymph, she cried, 
* Far shall my vengeance reach. e 
Behold! false maid, from this time forth 
Thou shalt be robbed of speech.”’ 


She touched her with her wand, and lo! 
The sweet nymph’s tongue was fast; 
Of other's words she still had voice 
To echo back the last, 
But from her own sad, swelling heart 
No word might ever come. 
In burning pain or tbrilling love 
Still were her own lips dumb. 


Through field and grove and silent wood 
She wandered here and there, 

And meeting with Narcissus once 
She loved the youth so fair. 

But what is love unspoken worth? 
Or lips to silence wed? 

Though she was young, and fair as young, 
Narcissus saw and fled. 


Grieving, she wept, and turned her face; 
She heard the ring-dove moan, 
Oh! pity, pity, pity love, 
Forsaken by its own: 
And up and down, and far and wide, 
She wandered and she wept, 
And she was like some lily fair 
W hereon the frost had slept. 


Oh! never, never sadder sight 
In this wide world was seen 

Than Echo sorrowing up and down 
By wood and meadow green. 

And her fair body pined and grew 
Like to the air, so thin, 

The sunshine found no cheeks to kiss, 
No place to enter in. 


Like to the memory of a dream 
She grew, and faded till 

Naught but her echoing voice was left 
To gladden wood and hill. 

And half ashamed and half afraid, 
Like to some Naiad queen, 

She bid herself among the rocks, 
And never more was seen. 


The wild birds sought her on the bill, 
The huntsmen on the plain; 

She laughed and mocked and cried, but still 
Was never seen again. 

But summer evenings schoolboys hear, 
In woods and valleys fair, 

The nymph whom Juno's vengeance turned 
Into an echo there. 
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CHILDREN’S AFTER-SUPPER SCIENCE. 
By W. H. WARREN. 

(Note.—Under this title we design to give a series of illus- 
trative talks on the science of familiar things. We shall in- 
troduce wortby topics into conversation, teach how to reason 
froin things to principles, beget a love of study and the home 
where itis done. Let the older members join in the talk and 
greatly extend the experiments and explanations.—Eb.] 
WE live at the bottom of an ocean forty-five miles 

deep. We are not drowned therein, but fed 
like the fishes. We are not crushed, although thou- 
sands of pounds are heaped upon us. The water 
ocean has storms only at the surface, the depths be- 
ing in perfect calm. The air ocean has tides, gulf 
streams and tempests from top to bottom. 

Bring that nuisance of a popgun, that has only 
served to startle people, and we will put 1t to some 
use by showing the nature of our ocean. Observe 
that the pop comes and the cork is driven out before 
the piston gets clear down. What drives out the 
cork? Why, the air. Then the air is a substance. 
Put it in a rubber cushion, and you may sit on air. 
Blow it into a football, and you may kick it over 
your opponents’ heads. Notice that in driving in 
the piston the cork does not come out at once, as it 
would if there was a stiff stick or water between the 
cork and piston. So the air is springy or elastic. 
How unfortunate it would be for the toes if they hit 
the football and found it filled with solid air! or for 
houses when the wind goes fifty miles an hour, as it 
does now while I write. It would be worse than a 
dozeu railroad trains striking a house at once. 

Put the cork iu when the piston is down; then try 
to draw it out. How hard it pulls! and when you 
let go, how quick it flies back! Why is that? Sim- 
ply because the weight of the air is on the top side of 
the piston and none on the bottom. Take out the 
cork and let the weight be on both sides and it pulls 





easily enough. Fill a goblet full of water, turn a 
saucer over the top, hold it there and reverse both 
quickly. You see the goblet remains full of water. 
Why does it not run out? Because the weight of the 
air presses on the water in the saucer and drives it 
up into the empty giass. If you tip the goblet a 
little and let some air in there will be no empty 
place to press the water into and it runs out. Filla 
bottle with water, hold a bit of paper over the n outh. 
Reverse it. Remove the hand. The water is held in 
the bottle by the air pushing from below. You may 
succeed with a goblet. If the bottle 1s small no 
paper will be needed. 

Fill a plate with water, seta lighted candlein it. In- 
vert over this a large glass fruit jar. The candle con- 
sumes part of the air, making a partially empty place, 
and the outside air crowds the water from the plate up 
several inches into the jar. Take a straw or any tube, 
put the end in water, and suck out the air. The out- 
side air drives the water up to take the empty place. 
Suck out the water and more is driven up. This is 
the pump. The air ocean lifts the water to your lp. 

When a cork is put under water it rises because the 
heavier water gets under it,and crowds itup. It has 
no tendency to rise itself, as you see if you drop it in 
air. So anything lighter than airis driven up when 
let loose in the air ocean. Warm air is lighter than 
cold. Hold a candle in a warm room at the top of a 
door slightly open. The flame streams out with the 


warm air; hold at the bottom. It streems in with the ” 


cold air. Blow your warm breath into a warm soap 
bubble and it rises, taking its watery covering with it. 
Put a whole house full of hydrogen, that is only one 
sixteenth as heavy as air, into a silk bag and it is 
crowded up aloft, carrying men with it, over land 
and sea. 

We see that air is heavy by the way it pushes us 
down the street on a windy day, and drives ships over 
the ocean. A block of air ten inches on a side weighs 
as much as 85 cents in silver. Take a tube 3 inches 
square. Have a piston that slides air tight therein. 
Take the air from under the piston, and the outside 
air bears on it as heavy as if a man weighing 135 Ibs. 
stood on it. 

Breathe on a cold window. Itis covered with water. 
The goblet of ice-water in summer is covered with 
water it has taken from the air. 

How much water there must be in so many miles of 
air. Forty-five inches of water falls as rain in Phila 
delphia every year. Three millions of tons to the 
squaye mile. In some places six and a half times as 
much has been known to fall. Water is 815 times as 
heavy as air, yet the nimble air currents bring all the 
rain from the sea and pour it on the land. All the 
Amazonsare kept full, and all the Niagaras kept thun- 
dering because the air carries equally large rivers the 
other way. ‘ All the rivers run into the sea, yet the 
sea is not full. Unto the place whence the rivers 
come, thither return they to go again.” 








—A little Boston girl is reported to have sent the 
following to the Mayor of that city: 


Mr. PIERCE, THE MAYOR: I am a little girl, and I and a lot 
of other little girls want a coast on the Common, where the 
boys can’t come and crowd us off. If we can have one good 
coast the boys may have all the rest of the Common. I read 
in the history book the other night that the boys asked that 
wicked General Gage to give them a coast on the Common, 
and he gave them a coast on the Common. Can't we have 
a coast on the Common? ALICE ELLERTON PRATT. 


In a day or two she received this answer: 
Boston, Jan. 12, 1878. 
Miss: I am instructed by the Mayor to select a place for 
littie girls to coast on the Common, and when there is a 
chance to coast I shall selecta place for you. Yours, etc. 
JOHN GALVIN, Superintendent. 





NO PUZZLES.—A DOMESTIC DRAMA. 
In Two PARTs. 
PART I. 

ScENE I. Christian Union office. Managing Editor 
discovered endeavoring to keep up the reputation of 
the paper by not giving way to unseemly exhibitions 
of temper. Printer’s dev— (we beg pardon), printer's 
assistant, with trembling knees, holding to the door- 
knob, with face so white that it is impossible to tell 
where the face begins and the door ends. 

Man. Ed.: * Don’t talk to me about copy. 
are your puzzles?” 

**Hain’t got none, sir!” 

(Delay of five minutes by Man. Ed, who pulls 
down copy of Lindley Murray and shows the small 
boy wherein he smites the English language.) 

Man. Ed.: “No puzzles! Where is the Puzzle 
Editor?” 

Enter Puzzle Editor, whose ever-pleasant smile is 
not enough to dispel the gloom hanging over the en- 
tire establishment. 

Man. Ed. (nervously handling a stick, the last of an 
umbrella left two years back by a subscriber): ‘*‘ They 
tell me that the puzzles haven't been sent in.” 

Puzzle Ed. (smile disappearing behind his ears and 
seizing a Webster’s unabridged for support): ‘ Not 
sentin! Why, ! brought them here with these little 
hands;” (looking down ata half successful attempt to 
fill a pair of number 9 gloves.) Entire establishment 
quits work and searches for ‘‘puzzles’’ copy, but 
without success. 

Puzzle Ed. (in the hope of diverting Man. Ed’s 
wrath): “Couldn't we postpone publishing the Chris- 
tian Union till next week?’ 


PART II. 

Scene: Foot of officestairs. Thereis no conversation 
in this scene, and only one person. It is the Puzzle 
Editor sitting on the lower step and wondering what 
he shall do next. 


Where 
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"AN A COW GIVE BUTTER IN 
MORE WAYS THAN ONE? 
teapeERS of the agmecultural press 

have become familiar with the word 
“oleomargarine” during the last few 
years, and if they have heeded the voice 
of that press they have learned to look 
upon the word with suspicion, foc we 
believe the rural press has universally 
denounced the new product as a fraud 
calculated to work harm both to pro- 
ducers and to consumers of natural 
butter. Indeed so far has the opposition 
gone that the aid of legislation has 
been called in, and farmers everywhere 
have ged to unite in measures 
against it. 

But there is another side to the story, 
which, rather curiously, we find told for 
the first time in the New York **Com- 
mercial Advertiser,” and we propose to 
give our readers the benefit of the infor- 
mation therein contained. 

The idea of making artificial butter 
was first carried into practical effect by 
Prof. Mége, a French scientist, under 
the direction of the government, which 
desired to find some way of producing a 
good urticle of butter at a low price. 
The process was somewhat crude, and 
Dr. Mott of this country pursued the in- 
quiry, and succeeded in so perfecting 
the method that every man, woman and 
child may eat their fill of first class 
butter at a cost of from eighteen to 
twenty centsa pound. A manufactur- 
ing company has been formed tu make 
and sell within the states of New York 
and New Jersey, and the new butter is 
extensively sold throughout the city. 

In view of the deep prejudice sought 
to bearoused aainst the oleomargarine, 
our writer seeks earnestly tu prove that 
in nature it is exactly the same as com- 
mon butter and differs only in the 
manner of production. While butter 
is secreted in the lacteal glands and 
udder of the cow, and is evolved from 
the milk by churning, oleomargarine is 
obtained from the fat of the animal 
which contains precisely the same ele- 
ments that make the butter globules in 
the milk—only in the proportion of sixty 
to four. The process of making is 
briefly this: Caul-fat, fresh from the 
animal, is soaked in water; after thor- 
ouzh cleansing ic is reduced to a pulp, 
melted at a low temperature and al- 
lowed to settle, when the adipose mem- 
brance separates from the clear fat 
which floats above. The fat is then 
drawn off, allowed to cool and crystal- 
lize, and subjected to pressure by which 
the stearine is removed, tv be used in 
candle manufacture. The clear oil re- 
maining is agitated with milk and 
aunatto in a churn and then suddenly 
chilled by ice to prevent crystallization. 
Afver the ice is melted the congealed 
product is put back into the churn and 
ugitated again with milk, when it may 
be taken out, worked and salted to suit 
the taste and requirements. Strict clean- 
liness is enforced in the making and 
there 1s nothing obnoxious in the materi- 
al used, assuet is often employed in cook- 
ing. As to the healthfulness of the new 
butter Prof. Chandler of Columbia 
College says: “‘ Artificial butter, when 
properly made, is a good wholesome 
article of food, and actually more 
healthful than the average cow butter 
sold.”” 

The advocates of this new butter do 
not claim that it is better than the real 
dairy product, but they do insist that it 
in equal to the best grades of dairy but- 
ter, und far superior to everything be 
low first-ciass. As only one-tenth of dairy 
butter is first-class, this becomes an im- 
portant fact, if true. The enormous 
amount of oily, rancid stuff that is 
palmed off as ‘Orange Co. butter” is 
consumed by the hard-working classes 
who, of all others, ought to have the 
best of food, but cannot afford to buy 
it. If oleomargarine is good butter at 


been u 


butter dealers sell 1t for Orange Co. but- 
ter. But the manufacturers do not wish 
to sail under false colors, and they mark 
every package seut out ‘*‘ Oleomargarine 
Butter.”” In Eighth Avenue has been 
opened a store for the sale of the butter 
alone, and the nightly receipts are from 
860 to $80. As atest case several pack- 
ages were procured from this store, and 
samples placed in two hotels, in a popu- 
lar restaurant near Waehington Market, 
and in two dining saloons near the Post 
Office. In no case were the guests en- 
lightened, yet wben subsequently told 
they all declared the butter to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. A further test was 
made by giving samples toa half dozen 
gentlemen keeping house, and noted for 
being good livers’ The article was used 
on bread, rolls, hot cakes, etc., and all 
pronounced the oieomargarine to be 
fully equal to the best dairy butter, and 
infinitely better than four-fifths of the 
butter sold in markets’and stores. 

In view of these facts the organized 
opposition to oleomargarine seems a 
little strange, and when looked into ap- 
pears to be carried on by the makers 
and dealers in inferior dairy butter. 
Last winter the legislature passed an 
act, ostensibly for the protection of 
dairymen, but evidently aimed against 
oleomargarine. There is no doubt that 
the butter question needs stringent 
legislation, but it should beagainst poor 
butter of every kind, of which there 
is already tuo much on the market. We 
do not ourselves express any opinion 
about the merits of oleomargarine, as 
our infurmation is at second hand, but 
we wish to see it have a fair chance. If 
it be all that is claimed for it the poor 
man can hereafter use good butter free- 
ly, and the market for poor stuff will be 
utterly ruined. 


Since writing the above we find thata 
“Tribune” reporter has given a detailed 
account of his visit to the oleomargarine 
factory, foot of 48th street, on the North 
River. It agrees substantially with that 
already. given, but is more detailed. 
Some caution was observed in admitting 
the reporter, as the patents on the proc- 

3 are being largely infringed. Beef 
fat direct from the butcher shops is 
assorted and the poorer grade sent to 
the tallow house. The best fat is then 
cut up like sausage-meat before going 
into the kettles. After coming out and 
being cooled it 1s put into linen cloths 
in puckages of twenty-five pounds each, 
and pressed to separate the stearine from 
the oleine. The latter drops into vats 
and thence passes into tierces for ship- 
ment, or into churns for butter-making. 
In each of the churns are placed 500 
pounds of a compound said to consist of 
ten per cent. of dairy cream, ten per 
cent. of dairy butter, and eighty per 
cent. of oleine, with a small amount of 
anatto for coloring. Ina box beneath 
are 200 pounds of broken ice. After 
churning half an hour a faucet lets the 
contents (now resembling dairy cream) 
down upon the ice, and the moment 
they touch it the butterappears. It still 
retains the taste and smell of tallow. 
The ice and butter are then mixed to- 
gether (we suppose to remove the tallow 
taste, though the reporter does not say 
so), and being freed ot ice lumps it is 
then salted, worked and packed. Only 
a small part of the oil is made into but- 
ter, the greater part shipped directly to 

turope. 200,000 pounds of fat are used 
daily which yield 100,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine besides the stearine and tal- 
low fat. There are some twenty cheese 
factories which use the oleine in making 
vheese. In manufacturing it is mixed 
with skim milk. It is said that farmers 
are beginning to use the oil, finding that 
they can mix it with their cream. A 
pound of oil costs fourteen cents, and 
when mixed with a pound of cream will 
yield a pound of butter. The present 
daily manufacture of tallow butter is 
thought to be 250,000 pounds, there being 
factories in all the principal cities. 
Shipments are largely to Holland and 
Great Britain, and in London the oleo- 
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have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of materia! and labor, and increase 
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make a reauctionin theirCatal gue prices «f frou 
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@Viy Annual Catalo ogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for 1878, rich in engravings, 
will be sent FREE. to al. whoaoply. Cust mers 
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have their seed Maye on — the giower, fresh, true, 
aid of the very be 
JAMES J. Hi. ‘GREGORY, Marblehead. Masa. 
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all applicants, 
tains colored plate, 
about 150 pages, and vis 
prices and directious for planting ae 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower Bor — Roses, Ftc. 
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P) megrunates, Pilea, Pinks, So tlax, stevia, Tobe 
reses. T'gridias. or Vi: lets. Send for our new 
catal’ gue. (freet all,)c ntaining a descripti:n: f 
all the leading varieties of plants ano how te 
treat them. We claim itt: be the cheapest list 
ever uffered to the public. THOS. ELVEKSON. 
Hillside Greennouses, New Brighton, Pa. 
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At the solicitation of many of our friends. 
we thie season publish our Catalogue of 
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to all on application by mail. 
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margarine is preferred to all second 
grades of dairy butter, and the price 
ranges only ten to twenty-five shillings 
less per hundred weight than for the 
best cream butter. 

The principle of the manufacture is so 


a low price, success to it! 

According to our writer, indeed, the 
question is already practically settled. 
The manufacturing company use, week- 
ly, three hundred and seventy thousand 
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pounds of choicest butter fat, and the 
product is extensively used in hotels, 
restaurants and private families. Many 





simple that the company owning the 
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Thirty-Third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


RECEIPTS DURING 1877. 
Premiums........ -...++ eee 
Interest 
Deduct Premium on United 
States Bonds purchased 
during the year..........-. 


$4,508,315 
” $2, 012, 851 30 


314,208 76 


1,698,647 54 





$35,206,963 33 
Balance, Jan. 1, 1877 ... 


$37,524,784 81 


$31,317,821 48). 


EXPENDITURES DURING 1877. 
le laims by Death “on 1,921 oH 96 


atured Endowments and Anpuities.. 107,753 50 
Surrendered Porlcies.............esseees- 1,104,746 75 
Salsries, Printing, Advertising, Pust- 

age. Office, and Contingent Expenses. 76,637 51 

| Commissions and Agency Expenses.... SOL,611 70 
PN TNS 0n05:0056-5sscrcenrserrens 25,239 17 
Taxes ana Legal Bxpenses.............. 78,745 43 
Deficiency aud Expenses on Forecios- 

IO Qs oss 055s8<5sescsocecocnctccesece 16,448 09 


Dividends to Policy-hoiders..... ....... 


| 
| 


1,540,464 74 
$5,272,654 85 








ASSETS. 


Cash O71 HanG......0....-sccccccescccccess $612,976 48 








Real Batare ......0c-200. coccceses 294.372 23 
United States Bonds, 6 per. cents.... 5,011,500 00 
Bonds, City of Brooklyn, ! , aS tio,00 » 00 
Bonds, City of Newark, ‘ 3,390,000 00 
Bonds, City of Elizabeth 550,C00 00 
Bonds, City of Rahway, N. 97,000 0) 
Bonds, City of Utiea, N. Y..... 145,000 00 
Bonds, City of Springfield, Ti. 89.000 00 
Bonds, City of Orange, N. J. 30.090 00 
Bonds, City of Auburn, N. 4 160,000 00 
Bonds, C ty of Jersey City, N 5v,000 00 
Bonds, City of Dayton, O. .. 130.000 00 
Bonds, City of Cleveland,O 565,500 00 
Bonds, City of New Brunswick, N.J. ‘par 14,000 00 


152,000 00 
173,000 00 


Bonds, City of 7. “ ee 
Bonds, Cicy of Toled 

Bonds, City of 3: mah | Bend, SS 
Bonds, City of Lafayette, BOM cccs.5 





67.500 00 
160.000 U0 











Balance, Jan. 1, 187S.... $3'2,252,1 129 96 96 

$37,524, 784 S81 S1 
Bonds, City of Sandusky, -par $100,000 00 
Bonds, City of Dover, N. 3? .par 16,000 U0 
Bonds, Essex County, N. J... -par 2,148,000 00 
Bonds, Union County, N. J oe 132,008 O06 
Bonds, West Orange Township, N.J.par 124,000 WU 
Bonds, Eas: Orange Township, N.J..par =: 146,841 73 
Annuity Bond, State of ——— 


PNG: v0ngeeses0sccncecasneescennsencsas pa 800 00 
Premium Loans on Policiesino force, car 5,310,178 64 
Bonds secured by First Mortgages on 

te ME ncrbbetcrsmistescstekccwsebecs 12,410,044 09 

43,366 79 


$32,252,129 96 





NOTE. MARKET VALUE OF UNITED STATES AND OTHER BONDS, ABOVE PAR, $1,25,128.75, 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Fund, four per cent. (Mass. standard) 
Policy Claims in process of adjustment.. 
Dividends oue and unpaid 
Estimated Expenses on unreported premiums. 
Premium paid in advance 





Surplus as regards Policy -holders, January 1, isis 


Dividen 48 declared on 1877 





premiums, payable in 1878... 
Unapportioned Surplus, held as Special Guarautee Fun 
Number of Policies in force January 1, 


Interest due and accrued,................ 716,970 59 
Premiums due, not yet received, ou 
issues principally of December, and 
GOTSSTOE PROMNUMG....0c2ccc0s cescccce 212,727 Mt 
I Rionivesesntcts snbseeceosses $33,181,828 49 
eecceeeceseooces sate 944 UU 
oncanus ° 3,161 UO 
Bn 2 16 
paeeicnine 21,272 19 





— $10,767,525 90 
a *. sae by 









1878, 42.796. Insuring $126,196.035. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President, 


EDWARD A. STRONG, Secr’y. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treas. 


To the ga of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 

Compe 

The TThirty- -third snoont Statement of the Com- 
pany is herewith submitt 

The account of receipts rand expenditures during 
the year 1877 appears by the Company's books, and 
the amount and character of the assets and secur- 
ities are ascertained by the report of the Finance 
Committee. herewith submitted, shoeing a careful 
examination of the books and eanete, in compli- 
ance with the By-Laws of the Compa’ 

The amount and character of the itabitities of 
the Company appear by the Mathematician's re- 
port, herewith subwitted to the Directors. 

The total soee on the first of January, 1575, 
were $33,181.8 _o. and the total debts and liabil- 
ities $32,250,f125. 

These Saaeaes show the assets at their minimum, 
and the liapilities at their maximum value. 

The present market value of the Government, 
State and Municipal Bonds set down in the assets, 
as stated above, at par,is in excess of such par 
value bythe sum 0 $1, 203,U28.75. The debts and 
liabilities. on the other hand, are made up witha 
view to their highest am: ount. Thev include the 
valuations of all the Company's risks, consisting 
of Anouity Bonds and Policies, which valuations 
in the en are the Reserve Fund. The 
amount of that tund is $3).030,999. [tis computed, 
as heretofore, on the highest or actuaries’ rete of 

patiringesoe and on interest at the rate of four per 
cont. + os, te computed itis larger, by the sum 
°o than it would be according to the 
K.. of mortality and interest by which the suf- 
pope he of reserves is tested under the iaws of 
New Yor 

The debts and liabilities stated above include 
also the total dividends to policy-holders, both 
th »se due and unpaid. and those to be paid during 
1878, to all policies entitled to share in surplus, 
which were issued or renewed in 1877. If theassets 


should be taken at their market value, and the | 


reserve fund taken in conformity with the laws 
of New York, the balance of unaporopriated sur- 
plus on the lat of January, 1878, would be the sum 
Of $4,742.394.58. By the methods actually employed, 
that is to say, taking the assets at their par value’ 
and calculating the reserve fund at the actuaries 
mortality,aod at four per cent interest, in accord- 
ance with the laws of Massachusetts and New Jer- 


sey, by which the largest reserve is produced, the | 


Company’s balance or unappropriated surplus is 
the sum of $901,20'.63. Itis held as an additional 
protection or guarantee fund against losses that 
may pussibly arise from the depreciation of assets, 
or any Other unforeseen or unexoected cause. It 
is larger than at any previous time; at the begin- 
ning of 1277 the corresponding fund was $69),94 
Tue various classes into which the Company's 
assets are divided are shown 1n the accompanying 
statement. They are exhibited in the scuetules 
returned to the lnsurance Departments of differ- 
ent States, with a fullness and minuteness of de- 
tail not here practicable, especially in Se item of 
bonds secured ~f m ‘rtgages on real est: 
be bonds and m >rtgeages comprised in this item 
ot $12,410,094.49 are stated singly and seriatim in 
the scheiules returned as above. Priated copies 
of it are returned to the State Departments, ana 
are aisu used for convenience :.f reference in the 
Company’s office. 
mortgaged premises, the value of the iand, the 
amount of insurance on Muldiogs, and other par- 
ticulars, are therein stated, giving good facilities 
for testing tne accuracy of the item as a whole. 


The investments on bond and mortgage have | 


always been carefully made by the Company, in 
compliance with the By-iaws, upon the versenal 
examination and certificate of the Directurs, and 
bs “H the'r well-considered judgment. 

he changes 1n value of real estate which have 
takeo place within the last few pees fully justify 
the care and prudence exercised b e Directors 
in making their mortgage loans. a, Shey yield- 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
BLOOMFIELD J. MILLER, Actuary. 


ed to the pressure so frequently made to invest in 
remote sections, where a persunal examtnation by 
themse.ves of the property mortgaged was im 
practicable, it is believed the Cumpany’s mort- 
gaged securicies wouid be far less valuable than 
they now are. 

The item next in magnitude to the bonds se- 
cured by mortgages, isthutof premium ioans on 
policies in force, viz.: $5,310,178.64. These loans 
are all on policies whose values in each case ex- 
ceed largely the loans to which they are respect- 
ively subject. As secure and availabie assets they 
are beyond question. The yearly decrease in 
their amount observable for some years past is 
due t> the disc »ntinuance in respect to new issues 
of the loans fo) merly a'lowed, to the reduction of 
loans on old policies by tne application of divi- 
dends,and tothe termination of poticies by the 
act of the parties or by deat. 

The next largest item ts of Goveremens six per 
cent. bonds, amounting at par to $5,001,500. The 
premium paid during 1877, in the ba dh cn of bonas 
of this class, ike the premium paid during 1876 in 
like purchase, has been charzed off as shown by 
the amount of such premium, $314,204.76 carried in- 
side in the stutement of yearly receipts. 

The various kinds of State, County and Munici- 
pal bonds are exhibited separateiy in the state- 
ment, aud are mustly above their par value; in all 
instances they are ceemed to be unquesti “mably 
good. The interest on them is paid promptly 
when due. 

There has been a decrease during the year of 5il 
in the number of outstanding policies, and also in 
the total amount insured. While over 3,200 new 
policies have been issued,the number of those 
that have ceased has effected a decrease. 

The Comparpy has, in view of the financial press- 
ure, purchased its polie es when solicited by the 
holders, allowing for thew cash values, or giving 
paid-up policies in exchange. The sum 80 given 
is Stated under the head of disbursemeats for the 

eur. 
in consequence of the depressed condition of 
business in the country. the duties and Jabors of 
Directors and Officers have been increased in giv- 
ing pruper attenti »n to the Company’s business. 

Care and vigilance have been required in every 
braoch. Written reports have been furnished 
monthly from every department. 

The Directors have met regularly, as required 
by the rules, and mure trequentiy us emergencies 
required. Kvery branch of the business hus beeu 
subjected to the tospection of all the Directors 
and Committees. 

The Finance Committee, composed of six of the 
tweive Directors, have given special attention to 
tne investments aid securities. Their recent re- 
port shows an examination of ali the assets and 
securities held by the Company, and that they 
bave inspected the books, and requires the month- 
ly baiances made and reported tu the Directors as 
a by the rules, 

the Special ‘ ommittee, composed of all the 
Directors besides thuse on the Finance Commit- 
tee, have during the year examined the asseis and 
securities of the Company.and alsv the accounts 
in tue bvoks required wo be kept by the Treasurer 
Their report, recorded in tne security book, cor- 


| resp nds with that made by the Finance com- 
The location and extent of the 


mittee. 

‘The business, assets and securities of the Com- 

any were examined during tne year by the Stute 

nsurance Commissioner. who certified to the 
condition of its assets, and verified its iast annual 
statement. 

In conclusion, the Company enters on tts thirty- 
fourth yeur with guarantees of stability and use- 
fulness unequaled in any preceding year; ano it 
purposes to toe future, as it has dune in the past. 
to furnish all its members with the beneticent ad- 
vantages to be derived —, = well-conducted 


Mutua! Life [nsurance Com 
LEWIS Cc. GROVER, President. 





NEW YORK AGENCY, No. 137 BROADWAY, 


N. Y. 





DITMAN’S SEA SALT)! 


ver produce real sea water at will, dis- 
so ve. this salt in ordinary qrater. This 
on possesses all the heaith-giving 


snares and tee c vpetues of natura 





TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5643, 31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York City. 








Eighteenth Ann wal Statement of 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 








HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





FOR THE YEAR DING 


Amount of Ledger Assets, January 1, 1877 


DECEMBER 31, 1877. 


$30,416,719 90 


Less Depreciation in U. 8. Government Bonds ° £77,932 36 
** Special Contingent Fund to meet vend oageen iation in value 
of Real Estate... ; 322,897 08 400.820 45 


$30,015,800 45 
INCOME. 
Premiumes.. 


. $7 .0606 650 49 
Interest and Rents 


1,854,377 62 


8.921.023 11 
$38,936,018 56 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and Matured Endowments &2.074.127 52 
Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities 3,160,149 


24 
$6,234,276 76 

7.000 00 

450,908 27 


Total Paid Policy Holders 

Dividend on Capital 

Agencies and Commissions 

Expenses and perenne nt of 
sions..... 


Future Comunis- 
662,042 11 
— L.L28.950) 38 
State, County and City Taxes. 15.000 69 6.458.028 6 


NET CASH ASSETS, 3k, Sit aaa S32.477.901 85 


ASSETS. 


December 


Bonds and Mortwuwes. 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and pure based under fore 
closure . 
United States Stocks 
State Stocks. and Stocks authorized by the laws of the 
New York... 
Louns secured by U nited States, and State and Munic ipal Bonds 


B1,053,218 44 
GB256.744 4 
OBLU418 45 
State of 

528.08 Uf 


und Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of New 

York.... 1.953.206 00 
Cash on band, in bunks and other de positar ies on interest and in 

transit (since received) . iy BA) See 


Commuted Comuipissious 
Due from Agents on Account of Premiums. 





DRLATT PMT NT 
Interest and Rents due and accrued : — M1474 BO 
Premiums due and in process of collection TOADS 00 
Deferred Premiums. . STS.860 00 
Premium on Gold on hand 


2.41) 
Total Assets, Dec. 3!, 18 7 $33,530,655 77 


ToraL LIABILITIES, including reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies £27.300.654 Oo 

Total Undivided Surplus $6,200,001 77 

of which belongs (as estimated) to Polici ies in gener il class £5.610,082 77 
‘ontine 


2SRUGIY OO 


New Business in 1877, 6,509 Policies, assuring $20,712,793, 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared available on settle 
ment of next annual premium, to participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding bas been made on the American Experience 
Table, the legal standard of the State ot New York 

- PHILLII 
GV AN CIS 


fn 






G. 
J ACTUARIES. 


We, the undersigned, have (in person) carefully examined the accounts, and have counted 
and taken an account in detail of the assets and property of the Society, and hereby certity 
that the foregoing statement thereof and of the business of the Soci« ty is correct. 

BENNINGTON F, RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY S. TERBELL, 
ROBERT BLISs, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


Special Committee of the 
of Directors, appointed Oct. 
24, 1X77, to examine the asses 
and accounts at the close of 
the year. 


Board 


BOARD OF IDIRECTORS 


Daniel D. Lord, 
James M. Halsted, 
Horace Porter, 
Edward W. Lambert, 
B. F. Randolph, 
Alanson Trask, 
Jobn Sloane, 

Henry V. Butler, 
John D. Jones, 
George H. Stuart, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Benjamio Williamson, 
William Walker, 
Henry Day, 

Joseph Seligman, 
Ashbel Green. 

E. Boudinot Colt, 


Secretary. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


{EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
(EDWARD CURTIS, M.D. 


E. W. SCOTT, Supt. of Agencies. 
r ROBINSON'S 
ba & Tune Boor: 


G5 FOR THE SANCTH UARy 


NGS Ts AND CONGREGATIOK 


Thomas A. Biddle, 
Henry M. Alexander, 
Jobn J. Donaldson, 
George W. Carleton, 
Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
George G. Kellogg. 
5 | Borrowe, 
José F. Navarro, 
Jobn J. McCook, 
Ww. Whitewright. Jr 
Stephen H. Phillips. 
Samuel W. Torrey, 
Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Weston, 
Alexander P. Irvin, 
T. De Witt Cuyler. 


Henry B. Hyde, 
George D. Morgan, 
George T. Adee, 
Henry A. Hurlbut. 
etd F. Spaulding, 

Yilliam H Fogg, 
William A. Wheelock, 
Parker Handy, 
William G. Lambert, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
James W. Alexander, 
Henry 8. Terbell, 
John A. Stewart, 
Charles J. Martin, 
Thomas 8. Young, 
Thomas A. Cummins, 
Robert Bliss, 


SAMUEL BORROWE, 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 





ACENTS WANTED in every City) 
and Town to sell 


Th rtenenedl 


Takex out a Grease Spot, Paint or stains from 
your Clothes, »ilka, Woelens, Cashmeres, ete., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 


Price 25 cents. 
Large profits can be made by active men and 











women. Send for Circular and prices. 
Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. iy CHAPEL, SONGS 2°" 
Address i To_l & AMILY. 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., ot, MEETING 
Lock Bow 339%, Pages, terms ac. addres Wo 
= = New York City POAS. BARNES & COMPA 
RTIFICIAL PLANTS AND, VINES for ew York, Chicago & New Orleans; 
Hanging Baskets, Bouquets, &c. almost 
equal to Natural Pian and far superior to wax 
work. Address GEORG MM. BAKER, 9%7 North 95 New Year Cards, with name, %e. 25 E 


Second St., Philadelphia, Pa tra Mixed 10c. Geo. I. Reed & Co.,Nassau, éi 
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ait and GHisdom. 


SunpAy is the name day exempt from 
bank or business failures. 

THE great difficulty in skating is to 
maintain unanimity among your feet. 








MAKE yourself necessary, young man, 
and your success is certain. —(Josh 
Billings. 





MANY a man prefers clean clothes to a 
clean conscience. 

SAD remnant of departed Worth—a 
worn-out ball dress. 





l wrLL never purchase lottery tickets 
so long as I can hire a man to rob me at 
reasonable wages.—{Josh Billings. 

YounG man, learn to wait; if you 
undertake to set a hen before she is 
ready you will lose your time and con- 
fuse the hen beside. 

Proprietors of Turkish baths are 
changing them to Russian, so as to be 
ou the winning side. 

PLEASURE is manifested in different 
ways, but we believe nobody ever heard 
a man sing when he had dropped a 
scuttle of ashes on the back stairs.— 
(Bridgeport Standard. 


“Is'that a brewery?’ asked a fellow 
passenger on one of the up-river steam- 
ers, as she approached the House of 
Correction. “No,” wittily responded 
Judge Biddle, who was a bystander, ‘it 
is a rectifying establshment.”—{Phila- 
delphia Record. 








* Augustus, my love, what are you 
thinking about so intently?” ‘Why, 
Aurelia, you know when we’re married 
we shall be made one, and Iam trying 
to make out which of us that one wovld 


” 


be. 


DISCERNING child (who has heard 
some remarks by papa)—‘‘Are you our 
new nurse?” Nurse — ‘‘ Yes, dear.”’ 
Child——‘‘ Well, then, I‘am one of those 
boys who can only be managed by kind- 
ness; so you had better get some sponge 
cake and oranges at once.” 





* Do you know,” remarked a rather 
ast Newark youth the other day to a 
stuttering friend to whom he was 
slightly indebted, ‘‘do you know that I 
intend to marry and settle down?” “I 
do-don’t know anything about it,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘bu-but I think you had b-b- 
better stay singleand settle up.’’—{New- 
ark Call. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dea.ers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 5 Home St., Cincinnati, VU, 


$5 to $104 day to Wide Awake Agents. Sampie 
and C utalogue free. R. L. Fietcber, 11 Dey 8t., N.Y. 
































“ Ladies Elegant 
) Imitation Kose 
2 Coral Set Breast- 
pinand Eardrops, 

—s ‘ post- 
mm Pld to un 
ea reader of 
% _ this paper 
for25 cents. Three 
sets f r D) cents. 
W Imitation Coral 
jeeve Buttons 
to match, 25 
cents per 
set.orthree 
















Y, aa es with 
Charms 
| eac 6 
cents extr arequired on all Canadian orders, 
to prepay postage. Ext tra 3 fn du- “emen ts to 
= Brink & CO,,11 Clinton 
Dire salary; traveling expenses paid. 


Place, New York City. 
Address R. & Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, » Ohio 


WANT*. = 


ayvear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness st’ ictly legitimate. Particulars free 
Address J.WoRTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ACENTS WORK FOR ME. 


I have the best business in existence for you. 
Entirely different from any other agency. No 
competition. Situation permanent. A _ present 
worth $1 given to any one who is dissatisfied with 
the business. Send stamp for Samples and full 
particulars. {2 Mention this paper. Address 
Frank Finch, Clyde. N. Y. 





DAA LESMEN fora wholesale house. 

















65 MIX ED CARDS, with name, i0c. and stamp 
Ag’ts’ Outfit ie. L.C.COK &CO, Bristol, 





4 Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts. Agents’ 
) outfit, le. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


2 5 ile Elegant Cards, no two slike, with name, 
l0c. post paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


No. 55 Beekman Street, New York. 


Established in Chicago, February, 1874. Removed to New York, September, 1875. 


Exchange Department. 


If you have a dozen or more books in your 
library there are probably some of the number 
which have served the purpose fcr which they 
were purchased, and they are now of little or 
no value to you. Some person who has other 
books which he no longer wants would be glad 
to obtain yours, and you or some other body 
would value those he no longer wants. 

Through the means of the AMERICAN BooK 
EXCHANGE books of this class are gathered to- 
gether from a thousand private libraries—the 
thousand contributors take the same books 
away again, and every man has what pleases 
him in place of what he did not want. The 
books were not worthless, but in the wrong 
libraries, and they have changed hands. Some 
contributors wavnt more books than the value of 
those they bring, and they pay the difference in 
cash; others want less books, and receive a 
difference in cash ; and again, it is all books on 
one side and all cash on the other. 

If you have books you wish to dispose of, send 
a list, or write, describing them in general terms, 
to the Manager of the EXCHANGE, stating 
whether you want cash io return, or will take 
other second-hand books, or if you want new 
books—any books wanted, either new or second- 
hand, are supplied. Or, tosave delay and secure 
the most satisfactory response promptly, send 
your books at once, addressed AMERICAN Book 
ExcuancE, 55 Beekman St., New York, by mail, 
express or freight, charges prepaid, or send the 
money to pay the charges on receipt. Promptly 
on the receipt of the boeks, or your letter, with 
list, the Manager will write you what can be 
done with them. He will guarantee the return, 
charges paid, of any books sent as above, which 
he cannot use on terms eatisfactory to the 
owner. It is generally impossible to give spe- 
cific information about the value of books till 
they are received and examined—the title and 
description 18 not sufficient, as editions are so 
innumerable, and people differ so much in their 
opinions in specifying condition, ete. 

Do not send old school books to us without our 
special written consent. It is not possible to 
use, except as old paper, more than a small 
portion of those offered us. Excepting old 
school books, public documents, etc., published 
for gratuitous distribution, we can use at fair 
prices books in every department of literature. 


Loan Department. 


In this department we meet a great popular 
want more thoroughly than ever before at- 
tempted. 

We loan books to all parts of the United States. 

We supply all New Books and all Standard 
Books promptly on call, and in any quantity 
demanded, giving our patrons, even in small 
country towns, better accommodations in these 
respects than afforded by the libraries of the 
great cities. 

We also loan, supplying promptly any number 
called for, all the standard and popular literary 
and scientific Magazines and Reviews. You 
can get the reading of a dozen for the cost of 
purchasing one. 

Booksellers and Newsdealers act as our agents, 
supplying your wants promptly at your own 
homes, free of any cost or risk of transportation 
to you. We want an agent in every town where 
one is not already located. At least $50.00 cap- 
ital is required by the agent (fully secured from 
risk), and we offer such inducements that $1,000 
or more, in larger towns, may be very profitably 
used. Ifthere is no agent in your place, send us 
the names of suitable persons with whom we 
can correspond. 


Sale Department. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


Terms of sale of books advertised from this 
office strictly PAYMENT BEFORE SHIPMENT. 

Experience has proved that we can afford to 
sell for a considerable per cent. less than other- 
wise by adopting this rule, and we believe all 
desirable patrons prefer the low prices to the 
looser methods of dealing ; so it is not a ques- 
tion of whether we doubt your honesty or ability, 
but whether you prefer low prices. 

Postage, express or freight charges must al- 
ways be paid by the purchaser ; the first must 
be paid before mailing, or otherwise the Post 
Office will not take them ; express or freight 
you will always pay when the books are deliv- 
ered to you. Postage is at the rate of one cent 
for each two ounces. Six to twelve cents for a 
12mo, and ten to twenty cents for an 8vo, will 
generally cover the cost. 














Book Exchange Monthly. 


In our Book ExcHANGE MONTHLY, 50 cents a 
year, appear the immense lists of second-hand 
books, which are offered for exchange and sale, 
also lists of books wanted, It is worth many 
times its price to any one iuterested in books, 


NEW BOOKS. 

Besides the books catalogued in the MoNTHLY, 
we are able to supply promptly current and 
standard new books in every department of lit- 
erature. Our usual discount on new books, to 
clergymen, the professions, and ererybody else, is 
25 per cent, from publisher's retail prices. 


SPECIMEN BARCAINS. 

We give herewith a few titles and prices of 
books we are supplying, simply as examples of 
the inducements we offer to book buyers. 

New American Cy ye lupedta, pemeee 4 pple- 
ton at $96.00, 16 vols., 8vo, sheep. he last 
edition, except the one recently completed. 
Will sell in condition pearly good as new for 
$35.00, or the same in cloth for $30.00, 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
new, last English edition, revised to October. 
1877: will sell for $19.00. Last American edi- 
tion of the same, 10 vols., 8vo., cloth, new; 
will be sold for $16 50, or in sheep for $19.00. 

Macaulay's History of England. 5 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, new, $3.50. 

Hume's ye 7 England. 
cloth, new, $4.2 

Gibbon’s History of Rome. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
new, $4.25. 

Boceaccio's ‘Decame ron, translated by Wright 
With portrait, 10 engravings by Stothard, and 
12 Milan plates, crown 8vo, cloth, new, $2.00. 

Chambers’s Clyclopedia of English Literature. 
Last edition. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, new, $5.50. 

Chandor Classics. Large crown 8vo, cloth, new, 
per vol., 70 cents. Each author complete in 
one vol. 

Byron, Scott, Burns, Shakespeare, Hood, 
Dante, Cowper. Homer's Iliad, Homer's 
Odyssey, Moore, Arabian Nights, German 
Literature, History of Saraeens, Robinson 
Crusoe, Swiss Family Robinson, Don Quix- 
ote, Grimm's Tales, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Pope, The Koran, Gi! Blas, Virgil. All in 
English, and most remarkably cheap booka. 

Macaulay's Life and Letters, $1.be Trevelyan, 2 
vols. in 1, 8vo., cloth, new, 

Complete Works of ere 
Doré. Crown 8vo, cloth, new, 

Lansdowne Edition of the British Poets. Tlus- 
trated, red line borders, very elegantly bound, 
12mo, cloth, new. Each author complete in 
1 vol., $1. 

Tennyson, Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Burns, Shakespeare, Pope, Milton, 
Moore. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. Fifth 

Edinburgh Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, new, 
4.50. 


Hiliam’s Quenttiutionst History of England. 
8vo., cloth, new, $1.40 

Hallam's gy During the Middle Ages. 8vo, 
cloth, new, 

Adam — s Wealth of Nations. 8vo, cloth, 
new, 

Pwo 8 » Essays. 8vo., cloth, new, $1.40. 

Macaulay's Keays, Reviews and Poems. 8vo, 
cloth, new, $1.40. 

Thiers’s History of the French Revolution. Large 
8vo., cloth, new, x 

Allibone’s Dictionary of Prose Quotations. 8vo, 
cloth, new, $3.75. 

Allibone’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 
new, $3.75. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 8vo, illus- 
trated, cloth, new, $1.90. 

Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
1014 pp., 8vo, cloth, new, $2.60. 

Cepenere of Select and Popular Quotations. 


6 vols., 12mo, 


Illustrated by 
$2.00. 


Josephus’s Complete Works, by Whiston. Large 
print. 8vo., she p, $2.50 

Pollock's Course of Time. Green and gold, 60 cts. 

Works of Lawrence Sterne. Illustrated by 
Darley. $1.50. 

Encyclopedia 9, f ‘wemend Knowledge. Large 
8vo., sheep, 

The World's im 
etc. Putnam, 
by Perkins. $3.25. 

Smith's Dictionary ‘of the Bible. Stein, 
Biography, —— by, and Natural History. 
100 engravin early 800 double column 
8vo pages, $1 


UNBOUND PERIODICALS 


In good condition for binding. We give prices 
for single copies. There are occasional scarce 
numbers of most of the leading periodicals 
which command higher prices, but of these we 
cannot give a list. Orders, with deposits to se- 
cure, will be received for volumes or sets of the 
leading periodicals, to be collected as r — 
as may be, and held subject to order of the 
purchaser. 


ess. Dictionary of Dates, 
vised and continued to 1877 








American A eee i elie wilatint hiblee nda 
American Bib. Repos... ..........0.-0:.s00-00s 20 
American Theological Review. 
ee ea aa ae 8 
Bibliotheca Sacra................. bh Biases 25 
jer 8 al Quarts spares serparonaseye soos 7 
ongregation Ae sos) ae 
Continental Montahly.... : a . 


DeBow's Review. . 
Eclectic Magazine... 
OS 20 








ee ke eed See. ue 
Harper's Monthly res : encima ae 
Hours at Home. ...... : ieee aaitnes ae 
Knickerbocker Sa Ce 
Littell’s Living Age ... ...... , 6 
Lippincott’s Magazine . ; : are. | 
London —— . ; g 20 
New Englander.. Leese ae ae 2 
North American Review ‘ stand uae bare 30 
North British Review aint scares Gee 
Old and New % ee , 8 
Our Young Folks Sidamis dren acetone 7 
Phrenological Journal. as Fae a ee 
Popular Science Monthly saecsiadanbad caste a 
Princeton Review.... 5 Nelo sence ae 
NE SPOMRMING, ... 5 602s s cessccccccecs 8 
og | | ere 15 


Westminster Review. O3 te -. 20 


The cheapest good reading attainable in any 
field of literature is to be had in back numbers 
of periodicals. It is almost cheaper and much 
more satisfactory than borrowing books and 
getting them free. 

PERIODICAL BINDING. We have excellent 
facilities for binding periodicals neatly, richly, 
substantially, and cheaply. 


ANDERSON’S SAFETY INK- 
STAND 


The ink doesn’t spill when you upset it. To 
keep out the dust, and prevent evaporation, 
when you are not using, you turn it upside 
down. The'é is no need to soil your fingers, 


and there is always plenty of ink till the last 
drop is used. Its shape makes it practically 
impossible to spoil pen points, and it can be 
easily cleaned 

It is manufactured of a superior quality of 
glass, is elegant in design, and costs but a trifle 
more than ordinary cheap glass stands, and 
much less than any patent stand which remotely 
approaches to rivalry in merit. 


No, 1, round, 2 inches diameter ... 0.50 
No. 2, round, 3 inches diameter. .... €.75 
No, 3, square, 3's inches diameter.. 1.00 
No, 5, square, 3 inches diameter.... 0.75 


Over 150,000 have already been sold to delight 
ed purchasers. We supply them direct, or 
through any of our agents. for cash, or in ex 
change for old books. 

We will refund money and pay return charges 
in any case where Inkstands purchased fail to 
give satisfaction—but that never occurs, 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Books at hand. Am delighted with them. 
J. W. Monser, Warrensburg, Mo. 

aren 40 - cent, by getting the books of 
you . B. Epwarps, Plymouth, Ills. 

I am much pie with the EXcHANGE and 
your very obliging way of serving remote cus- 
tomers, E. H. Stives, Lake Mills, Wis. 

Iam more than pleased with the returns in 
exchange for my books. 

ev. Wm. LLoyp Himes, Northfield, Vt. 

I did so well in my last exchange with you that 

I — to propose another 
Rev. G. HENRY SMITH, Middletown, Conn. 

I have been buying books for twenty years and 
never before struck such bargains as you are 
giving. Rev. Geo, W. Rosey, Bedford, Iowa. 

Books received from you have given the ut- 
most satisfaction both as regards condition of 
the books and prices charged. 

E. A. Lopes, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 
feted pr mon of books came to hand all right. 
I saved three dollars, including express charges. 
(The books bought amounted to $2.80.) 
Rev. H. W. Hicks, Corunna, Mich. 
You have dealt so honorably with me, that 
proposition you may offer I feel can be 
safely taken by me. 
W. DeKurz, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Books were delivered to me this evening. all 
safe and sound. Am satistied—delighted with 
my bargain. W.S. Moopy, Jr., Hartford, Conn. 

I am exceedingly well satisfied with the terms 
you have made for an exchange. They seem to 
me not only fair, but liberal. The books you 
sent are all in excellent condition. 

(Rev.) CAMERON Mann, Watkins, N. Y. 

Yours of 17th inst. has arrived. I will accept 

our poege to send me $16.00 as payment 

u full for the books which I sent you to sell. I 
am —. well pleased with your success, 

v.) Ggo, B, Hopson, Annandale, N. Y. 

Two books (among others) obtained of pave at 
$3, would have cost me new, $7, and these an- 
swer as well as if new. In fact, all of the books 


were in new conditign. 
5. Weiloux, Cumberland, Md. 


Thank you a your kindness. I find it is a 
— help, with my slim stipend as a mission- 
, to be able to get books at such reduced 

oe ces. Rev. , Wiltmar, Minn. 

I am well satisfied with the treatment and 
the books received from you. Your institution 
is a good one for us in Nebraska, who, unless we 
could obtain books cheap, would be almost en- 
tirely debarred from their use. 

Joun KersHaw, Tecumseh, Neb. 

You succeeded better with the sale of my 
books than I thought possible, so I send you a 
few more, ‘Yor all success in your most 
useful work, the value of which we far country 
parsons ap reciate, Iam, &c., 

v. R. W. MIcon, Kittanning, Pa. 

I have nmin books from you for near! 
year, a few at a time, and I am well satis ed 
hr 9 Ey varetiones. i have found you honest 

I have got more books than | 
ana have bought in several years and paid 
publisher's prices. 

ANDREW CROOK, Ditney Hill, Ind, 

















Fen. 6, 1878. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








PERSONAL. 


~—Congress is to be asked to give Ida Lewis a 
pension. 

-The decease is noted of the Rev. W. L. 
Parsons at Ingham University, Le Roy, N. Y., 
in his 67th year. 

—Maryland’s new Senator, Groome, weighs 
two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Mr. Rohifs, the German explorer, will soon 
lead a new expedition to explore the castern 
part of the Desert of Sabara. 

—Governor Wade Hampton has been se- 
lected to deliver the annual address at the 
next Commencement of the University of 
Mississippi. 

—Jefferson Davis has been invited to deliver 
an address at the June Cominencement of the 
Texas State University. 

—Mrs. Marcy, wife of Gen. R. B. Marcy, 
Inspector-General of the United States Army, 
died in Baltimore yesterday. 

Mr. Benjamin Emerson, of Pittsfield, N.H , 
died there last Wednesday. For some time 
before his death he had been the oldest living 
graduate of Dartmouth College. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh is now with the 
British Mediterranean fleet, and it is said has 
had the following put up in his cabin to check 
unpleasant references: ** Please to remember 
that the Emperor of Russia is my father-in 
law.”’ 

~—Two white ministers and a Mississippi Ne- 
gro, graduates of Oberlin College, are candi- 
dates for the presideney of Bryan College, 
in Texas, and Jefferson Davis and Senator 
Lamar approve of selecting the Negro for the 
position. 

—Elibu Burritt has presented to the town of 
Farmington, Conn., for preservation, his 
“ Colonial History of the Farmington Family 
of Towns Collated with the Annals of Con- 
necticut.’’ The manuscript covers more than 
six hundred pages of foolscap. 

—The late George Bemis. of Newton, Mass., 
bequeathed fifty thousand dollars for a pro- 
fessorship of international law at Harvard 
College, twenty thousand dollars for increas- 
ing the library of the Boston Atbenzeum, and 
five thousand dollars for a statue of President 
Quincy of Harvard. 

~Mr. F. 8. Christensen, a member of the 
Minnesota Legislature, has received a medal 
of honor from the King of Denmark for ser- 
vices rendered to his country in the war with 
Germany in 1864. On one side is the king's 
head in bass-relief, and the inscription, “Chris- 
tian the Ninth, King of Denmark,” and on 
the other, “ For services in the war, 1864.” 

A fabulous story comes from Mauch 
Chunk, Pa.. of a wonderful cure by alleged 
miraculous means. The subject is a woman 
who for months has had the consumption and 
frequent hemorrhages, and now claims to be 
entirely recovered. The agent is the Rey. 
Father Heinan, a Catholic priest, who ‘* told 
her,” as he says, “in the name of Jesus to be 
cured, and she arose from the bed.” The mat- 
ter comes under the jurisdiction of Arch 
yishop Wood, and it is to his credit that he 
denounces it as a delusion or a deception. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Wi!l commence, Feb. 6th, a Series of articies on 
Endless Punishment by tb 
Rev. S. C. BARTLETT, Pres. of 

Dartmouth Colle_e. 

Subscriptions for Four Months, One Dollar. 
Subscriptions received in answer to this ad- 
vertisement will commence Jan. 23d, contain- 
ing in full the position of Rev. HENRY 
WAKD BEECHER on this subject. 


Features for 1877-8. 
LEONAKD Bacon, D.D,* ee Problems" 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., “ How to Hold our 
Young Peopie 

Jos. P. THOMPSON, D.D.,) Foreign Correspond 

R. W. D4Le, M.A., 4 ence. 

A MEMBER OF THE N. Y. BAR, “A Layman’: 
Thoughts on Preaching.” 

“ LAIcus,” * Letters from my Library.” 

Mrs. H. B. STOWE, Story of N. B. life. 

ROSSITEK RAYMOND, Story of California ife. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, Sermons from Ply- 
mouth Pulpit. 

JOSEPH COOK, Buston Lectures (condensed). 

LYMAN ABBOTT, Sund¢day-School Lessons. 

LITERABY R&views.—Pres’ts J. W. Andrews and 
Noah Porter, Profs. Timothy Dwight and 
Geo. P. Fisher, Drs. Edwara Beecher, Edward 
Eggleston, Howard ward Crosby and others. 





$3.00 per_annum,. ge repaid. T 
Clergymen, $2.50. Semple 5 Denice tree. “ 
Horatio C, King, 27 Park Place, N.Y, 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreckive, corner Court and Montages | Streets, 
1066 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Capital, yo in in Cash $1 me Stata 00 
BORON TOs cuscsce. soccocsesece eee 5 

NE = eee 2 oe? ig 
Ob GUT .0 6 sik soe cs cceacevsssdete 844.015 13 
Total Assets, (Jan. 1st, » 1877)... bieawhd $3,040,085 07 07 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y 


We will sen 

VER | ISERS! free to all ay 

« plicants or 

do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo.pp. More complet 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the name: 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousan 
fewspapers in the Unit States and Canada, an 
contains more information of valne to an advertise 
than can be found in any other publication. All list 
have been carefully revised, and where practicabl. 
prices have been reduced. The special offers ar: 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be ole t 
send for it before spending any pane in news: p 
advertising Address N. W TR. & On. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times bulldues’ Philadelphia. 

















IT WILL PAY TO READ THIS. 


Elgin Silver ry Watches, 
Encyclopedias, 


AND 


Waverley Novels, 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








By an arrangement entered into with the Rev. J. Henry Smythe, of Philadelphia, th 


Editor of ‘‘ Mamma’s Sunshine for 


Little Children,” and the Elgin National Watch Co 


The Christian Union is enabled to make its readers the following unrivaled offer of 


$22.25 for $11.95. 
One Elgin Silver Watch, wo) $16.00 


These watches which we offer to our readers, are made by the 
Elgin National Watch Co., and each watch is guaranteed by the 
Company’s own Medal Certificate, which accompanies the same. 
The very superior value and workmanship of the Elgin Watches 


are too well known, and their 


reputation too firmly established, to 


need any praise from us. They are manufactured expressly for 


this great offer, contain seven j 


ewels, engraved ‘ Christian Union,” 


regulated before de)'very, put up in warranted silver hunting cases, 
and are good reliable timekeepers,—no pains being spared by the 


Company to make them trus 
Co.'s letter in another column.) 


tworthy and durable. (See Elgin 


Sunshine for Little Children, 3.25 


The most magnificently illustrated publication in the United 


States. 12 numbers. Issued 


bi-monthly. 288 pages. 360 pic- 


tures, 60 of them full-page cuts. 400 exquisite stories for the 


little ones. 


The Christian Union, 0ne year, postage paid, 3.00 
The brightest and best religious weekly in the country. The 
favorite family journal. In everything it aims at the highest excel- 
lence, and aspires to be a live, wide-a-wake, wholesome and attract- 


tive Christian newspaper. 


Total offer ieworth - - - - $22.25 
Sent on receipt of only $11.95. 








$66.25 for $27.75. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, $60.00 


Ten royal octavo volumes: 


4000 engravings, and 40 maps, 


library law binding, marble edges: 
and from 80 to 100 elegantly en- 


graved plates. Latest and best Edition. This special subscription 
work is made to order by the great house of J. B. Lippincott & 


Co., ‘of Philadelphia, expressly 


for this great premium offer of the 


beautiful publication of “ Mamma’s Sunshine.” It is a library in 
itself, is not sold to the trade, and cannot be bought elsewhere 
for less than Sixty Dollars. 


Sunshine for Little Children, 3.25 


(as already noticed,) 


The Christian Union, (as already noticed,) 3.00 00 


Total offer is worth’ - : - - $66 6. 2 25 
Sent on receipt of only $27.75. 








$78.25 


for $22.75. 


Waverley Novels, wort $72.00 


Superb edition. Twenty- 


four volumes. 2000 illustrations. 


Clear large type. Exquisitely tinted paper. Cloth extra. This 
work is tastefully bound to order for the Rev. J. Henry Smythe, ic 
issued only to subscribers—cannot be found in the book stores— 
and has never been published at less than Seventy-two Dol- 


lars a set. 


Sunshine for Little Children, 3.25 


(as already noticed,) 


The Christian Union, (as already noticed,) 3.00 


Total offer is worth - - - - $ 7 8. 2 5 
Sent on receipt of only $22.75. 


All orders should be addressed to 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





PIANO- ETTES. 


THE 3 
LATEST ,000 
SOLD 


Noverty { Christmas 


Complete,, $2.50. 






This is an entirely new article of Swiss invention, 
designed to take the place of a PIANO where one 
cannot be afforded, or to give a knowledge of Piano 
playing before purchasing a Piano or Organ. The 
keys and tongue are of METAL, carefully tuned «nd 
pitched, and WILL NEVER GET OUT OF ORDER. The 
cuse ts finely finished, imitution of inlaid Mosaic. It 
will make a bandsume ornament forany room. Any 
tune can readily be played up 'n it in less time than 
it takes to ‘earn the scales of a Piano. It is at once 
amusing, instructive, and a great help toa musical 
education. The music produced is soft, melodious, 
and very pleasing. A more appropriate present can- 
not be made one, and nothing will serve better to 
enliven the long Winter evenings. Parents, if your 
child bas any musical taste and youcannet afforda 
Piano, buy him or her a Pianoeette. Sent by ex- 
press on receipt of price. Yuu will not regret it. 
Address 


C. H. SPAULDING & CO., Importers, 
93 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Complete instruction book, with twenty beautiful 

melodies set to music, sent to purchaser for 25 cents. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of ita affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from lst eee, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


ter, 1877. $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Se IL EU cccntccecapenscbeasacass 2,040,362 61 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 


ary, 1877, to 3'st December, 1377........ 24,902,331 U8 
Losses paid during the same — 





chestseenenes ober eedeen $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Pre- —_ -—_——. 
miums and Ex 
penses.......... $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,965,958 
Loans secured by Stocks,and other- 

isinthstéis evaiccesssunectinciies 1,163,200 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at ...... ........ 
Premium Notes and Bills | Receivab 
CRE TS TRE 0.00 corvevccesccecececes 









Total Amount of Assets............. $14,366,351 66 
Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal revresentatives, on and after Tues- 
lay, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal my te on and after Tues- 
jay, the Fifth of Feoruary next, fri m which date 
all interest thereon wi!l cease. the certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ~f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, i877, for which certifi- 
sates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. Moore, AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHAKLES H. KU SSELL, CHARL#S H.MARSHALL, 
JaAMes Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L, STUART, 
GOKDON W. BURNBAM, JAMES G. De FoREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
we. a wre CHARLES D. CSV EROS, 
Josiau O. Lo HORACE GRA 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUAD W. OGRLIRS, 
ROYAL PHELPS. JOHN ELLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C. A. HAND WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
lous D. HEWLETT, PErEr V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't 
A. A. RAVEN. 34 Vice Pres’t. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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A CARD 10 


THE PUBLIC. 


ouying Waltham Watches the public will avoid imposition by observing the following 


indications: 


FIRST —The gold quality of every gold case made by us is distinctly stamped in figures 


on the back of the case, with our trade-mark, ‘ 


A. W.Co.,” and a certificate bearing the 


number of the case guaranteeing such quality, and signed by our agents, Kobbins & Appleton, 


accompanies each. 
ivery silver case made by us is stamped * 


Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass.—Coin Silver,” 
or Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass.—Sterling Silver,” 


according to its quality, and will be 


accompanied by a certificate signed by R. E. Robbins, Treasurer, guaranteeing the same. 

SECOND—AIl of our movements have the name “ Waltham” plainly engraved upon 
them, whatever other of our trade-marks, distinctive of grades, may be there. 

This notice is rendered necessary, by the fact that certain dealers and watch-case makers 
are in the habit of separating our cases from our movements, and putting the cases upon 
worthless movements made by other manufacturers and the movements into worthless cases, 
also made by others than ourselves; thus in both instances making up complete watches 
which bear our trade-mark upon either the case or movement, under cover of which both kind of 
watches are traudulently sold, as being entirely of our manufacture. 


We, therefore. give notice that we assume no responsibility either for the quality of cases 


that do not bear our trade- 


mark, or for the performance of our own movements put into 


them, excepting when any fault in performance is clearly traceable to original defect in the 
movement itself. It is hardly necessary to say that badly-made and badly-fitting cases are sure 
to affect injuriously tne performance of the watches—of course, we assume no responsibility 
for the movemeats other than our own, in whatever cases they appear. 

We add that there is no necessity for the use of inferior cases upon Waltham W atcnes, as 
there is for their use upon Watches of Western or other American origin, the makers of which 
have no case-shop of theirown. Our genuine cases can always be had when demanded, as 
they should always be demanded by those who wish to own a Waltham Watch warranted in 


every part. 
mark in both case and movement. 


Observe, therefore, that every genuine Waltham Watch bears our own trade- 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 
RECULAR WATCHMAKERS & JEWELERS 





AMERICAN WATCH CO., 


By R. E. ROBBINS, Treas. 





THE MOLIERE 


Thermo-Electro Baths 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Combine all that is excellent and beneficial in 
the Turkish, Russian and Electric Baths, 
and are entirely tree from their 
objectionable features. 





These Baths GENERATE a powerful volume of 
ELECTRICITY and apply 1t SIMULTANEOUS- 
LY te all ports of the Bocy,and are entirely free 
from shocks, or any disag reeabie aeneerens 
ion r. THEY EQUAL ZEB THE ULA- 

N ard temperature, ana induce PROF USE 
PERSPIRA TION, by the combined action of 
Electricity, Uxvgen and Heat, the temperature 
never exceeding 90 degrees. The ablutions 
are mace with oelightfu) «a ternations of WAKM 
and COOL, Water; the betiier constantly has PORE 
COOL AIR TO BREATHE; the Head ne 
Cool and Dry. OPEN DAY AND EVENIN 


21 West 27th St,N.Y. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


instead of sending for a 
Plumbe 










Use one of our 
RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 

50 CENTS. 

D. HODGMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 

THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware 


Salesroom, 13 John “treet, New York. 
Factories, Middletown. Conn 





Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury.—a med- 
feal journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff. M.D.. Kimira. N.Y. 


Do You 
SLEEP 


RTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
Wirtress This mo*t usetu: and luxoneus 
bed is of very moderate cost. No bedding is re- 
quired for suttness ; though in the col seasons, of 
course, enough is aired for warmth. For hot 
westher it is unequailed—cool, comf: rtabie. 
. In cold wesuther a hbght Hair Mattress 
upon WOVEN WIRE isthe 











Cireulars FREE to any a¢dress. 
THE WOVEN Wi IRE MATTRESS co. 
Hartford, Conn., U. 8. A. 





EXTRAORDINARY 


BARGAINS. 


Black Gros Grain 


SILKS 
“\At $1.25 per Yard, 


Recently Sold at $2. 


These Special Coods will be Ex- 
hibited in the Center Section, 
Broadway Side. 


A.T Stewart & Co. 


Broadway, 4th Av., 9th & 10th Sts. 


ASK THOS 
WHO KNOW. 


Askany phy-icianif BENSON’s CAPCINE PoROUS 
PLASTEK is not tie bert plasteria the world. This 
remarkabie urticie was inveute? to overcome the 
great oSjectivo always round to the pipe Por- 
ous Plaster of slow nction in bring ng relie 


L4ME BACK ! 


Fr Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isa truly wonderful 
remedy. Phy-ricians everywhere recognize its 
grent superiority to other porous p asters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
— than any known plaster, liniment or com. 
pound 

CAUTION,.—There are dangerous and worth. 
less imitations of BENSON'S Capeine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capeine cut 
through each pilaster. Sold L all Druggists. 
Price % cents. Sent on recei price by 

SEABU RY « JOHNSON, 21 Pla "a Platt : St., N.Y. 


THE NEW YOF YORK 
Commercial Advertiser. 


DAILY AND poy mr 


DALLY — 89 r Year; -50 for i 
Months ; yd Sout for es onth, ” 
WEEKLY $1 Per Year; 50 Cents for 
Six Months. 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A COPY OF THE DAILY FOR CLUB OF THIRTY. 
THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has speciai features, su*h as the Agricultural and 
Scientific Departments, Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live Stock, and will contain in a 
selected and condensed form ali the News, Miscel- 
a Lhe and pr minent features ut the 
m mercial vertiser.” Send for speci- 
mena aulae Posters and Special Terms to Agents. 
Address HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
126 Fulton Street, New York City. 





Those Elgin Silver Watches, 





Office of the Elgin National Watch Co., Chicago, III. 
To the Proprietors of the Christian Union. 
(FENTLEMEN— Replying to your inquiries concerning the Watenes 


ordered of us, permit me to say the same are kev-winding, manufactur- 


ed expressly for you, contain seven jewels, engraved “ CHRISTIAN 
UNION,” regulated before delivery, put up in warranted silver hunt- 
ing cases, and each is accompanied! by one of our guarantee medals ; 
in fact, we make no movements which are not guaranteed. 


Yours respectfully, 
T. W. BAXTER, 
Manager Elgin Natl Watch Co. 


WINCHESTER’S 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


WILL PROMPTLY AND RADICALLY CURE CONSUMPTION, 








And absolutely prevent its development in all cases of predisposition or threatened attack. 


FOR CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, LOSS OF VIGOR 
AND APPETITE, DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, 


AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME & SODA 
IS A SPECIFIC, 


Being anequalled as a VITALIZING TONIC and BRAIN, 
NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 John Street, New York. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


te IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of SPURIOUS IMI- 
TATIONS and ADULTERATIONS. Inquire for and use only 
WINCHESTER’S preparation, established 20 years, and whose 
purity and excellence is universally acknowledged. 


Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph 


is a new invention for the rapid production ef fac-simile copies of any 
Writing, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


, Circulars, Music, ete., are first written upon a sheet of paper, in the 
* usual way, and from this written sheet 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be ,.iuted up 4 avy kind of dry paper, or other material, in a ecmmon Copying Press. 
This is the MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, and ECONOMICAL PROCESS Yet Discovered. 

Thousands sre already in successful use in Government Offices, Culleges, Academies, Public and 
Private “Sonoc Is. Railway and Insurance Offices. Also by business men, cierg ymen, Sunday-schoo! 
superintencents, m'ssi nuries, and others. 

The Simmons Hardware to., of St. Louis, says of it: “ Our Fepyrepren h, purchased some time 
since, gives entire sauisfaction. Would not be without it for 2110 ay 

tor specimens of work. price-list, etc., address, with stamp, 

THE PAPYROCRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN. 

LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 


CASES AGES 


- mitigating Cough, facilitating and lessening 
toration, Cbronic Bronchitis, and allaying 

tie ling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 

keepiog the throat moist while speaking o 

singing. Prepared «nly by 

H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 

57 Fourth Avenue, 
 .. = (Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 
And Milwara’s ‘** Helix’’ Needles. | ror saic by Pharmacists, and sent by mail on recetp 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. of the price. 25 Cents. 





























